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If I had written to seek the world's favor, I should have 
bedecked myself better, and should present myself in a studied 
position. I want to be seen here in my simple, natural, ordinary, 
fashion, without straining for artifice; for it is myself I portray. 
My defects will here be read to the life, and also my natural 
form, as far as respect for the public has allowed. Had I been 
placed among those nations which are said to live still in the 
sweet freedom of nature's first laws, I assure you that I should 
have very gladly portrayed myself here entire and wholly 
naked. 

— Michel de Montaigne 
in the introduction 
to his first book of essays 



Introduction 



Writing as Inquiry 

The first time I read Thomas Newkirk's monograph ''Critical 
Thinking and Writing: Reclaiming the Essay/' I thought his message 
was sound. As teachers we need to help students get in touch with the 
bajic process underlying critical thinking. This is best done by allow- 
ing them to use writing as a tool for thinking rather than by giving 
them a formula for how "good essays" ought to be written. 

The second time I read this monograph I was particularly struck 
with his argument that the "school essay" is usually a different beast 
from "the essay." Historically the essay was a device used by learners 
for thinking through issues. As schools attempted to teach the essay, 
they made it formulaic, so much so that most educators now think of 
it in terms of a club sandwich: a thesis statement (the top piece of 
bread), three supporting arguments (the ingredients), and a conclu- 
sion reiterating the thesis (the bottom slice of bread). This concoction 
was neither God-given nor inherent in the essay itself. Further, when 
the essay becomes formulaic, it stops critical thinking rather than 
fosters it Newkirk's message seemed urgent to me. I hope it seems so 
to you. 

The third time I read this monograph I was struck with what a 
good teacher Thomas Newkirk is. The strategies he suggests for 
getting students in touch with the basic process of critical thinking are 
theoretically sound, given what we know about critical thinking, 
learning, and the reading/ writingprocess. 

I tried many of his activities with my undergraduate students and 
was very pleastd with the results. Since then I have generated several 
Newkirk-like experiences of my own. In one instructional sequence I 
ask teachers to describe their best teaching moment. I then involve 
them in what I call a Learner's Project. The requirements are simple. 
They have to have at least three sessions with a teacher for the 
purpose of learning something they did not know before (sign lan- 
guage, tap dancing, driving a stick shift car, quilting). They keep a 
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journal and share the results. Fellow students read one another's 
journals and make notes on what they see as the characteristics of 
learners, the learning process, and the roles that reading and writing 
played in these processes. As a culminating experience, the teachers 
work a critique of their best teaching moment in light of what they 
have learned in their recent learning sessions. I ask them to reflect on 
the image of themselves as learners during this project. Based on this 
image, I ask them to think abou t how they might support students in 
their classrooms to take a similar mental journey. The results are 
fantastic and, as Newkirk suggests, support the development of a 
new image of what it means to use reading a nd writing to learn. 

Dewey said that for education to be educative it mr st be genera- 
tive, going beyond the here and now by pointing to what we must do 
new in classrooms. Readers will find Newkirk's teaching ideas gener- 
ative. Recalls for both teachers and students to be reflective as well as 
critical. 

The fourth time I read this monograph I saw Newkirk's argu- 
ments in light of a paper I had recently written (Harste, 1988). Al- 
though this paper was on assessment in process reading-and-writing 
classrooms, I saw a connection. I had argi d that we need a new set 
of performance criteria for judging process reading-and-writing 
classrooms. Old criteria wouldn't do. We needed a new set of eyes. I 
suggested three criteria for teachers to ask of themselves: (1) Did I 
hear each students voice in my classroom? (2) Did I start a new 
conversation? (3) Did I establish a mechanism whereby that conversa- 
tion can continue? 

Like Newkirk, I realized that good education begins by allowing 
the students the opportunity to make connections in terms of their 
own life experience. Wherever it is we may wish to take students, or 
whatever connections we intend for them to make, all learning — in- 
cluding critical thinking— begins in the known. This means that we 
need to allow students the opportunity to make their own connec- 
tions, to hear their own voices. 

In this monograph Newkirk argues that a good essay opens up 
the possibility for new conversations rather than closes down such 
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opportunities. This is a radical statement. It flies in the face of what all 
of us have been taught. The word "essay" to most of us signals a 
logically developed and very tight treatise on a fairly limited topic. To 
think of the essay as a vehicle for beginning new conversations is 
liberating. It suggests that the function of writing iS inquiry, critical 
thinking, and learning. 

Strong communities are forged not on the basis of like-minded- 
ness but on differences. In democracy each member of the society 
must be heard. When the people know their own opinions, as well as 
how their opinions differ from others', democratic communities are 
bom. It is on the basis of hearing differ/^nt voices that needed conver- 
sations begin. Similarly, schools a democracy should be in the 
business not of silencing voices but r::lher of starting new conversa- 
tions and insuring that all voices are heard. 

My third criterion— keeping the conversation going — suggests 
that concepts of voice and conversation are not enough. As educators 
we also have a responsibility to put structures into place whereby 
these conversations can result \u transformative action. The future 
both of critical thinkingand of our society is ours for the making. 

The fifth reading of this essay I now leave to you. It wilt I hope, 
stimulate your critical thinking, inquiry, and transformative action in 
the way you teach writing in your classroom. Happy authoring of 
more critical curriculum with your students! 

— Jerome CHarsle 
Series Editor 
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Chapter 1 



Tke School Essay (Bad Memories of) 

A few weeks ago, my 11-year-old daughter was complaining 
about one cf her writingassignments. ''Dad, I have to write an essay/' 

"Oh/' I said, "what's so bad about that?" 

She then assumed a stance that I'm convinced girls learn in 

sixth grade— one hand on the hip, head thrown back, eyes rolling. If s jj^qscwIio tench 

the stance that expresses a sbcth-grader's amazement at the ignorance fiiisjom often ra- 

of her parents. "It's so restricting. We have to have one main point tiomliz/: tluit 

which vjQ state in the introduction. We have to have at least three onccstudents 

examples or subpoints; we have to have a conclusi jn where we state learn it they can 

our points in a more dramatic v/ay. Oh, and we can'i use /." vary it; they need 

These guidelines are ones I've heard before, the ones that I had [Er/SS?" 

to follow in writingschool essays over 20 years ago. And Iremember artificMsothcn 

feeling the same restriction. I remember wantir^g to respond with the ain later produce 

schoolyard comeback, "Says who?" Who sairi an essay had to be this somethingrcaL 

way? The answer, of course, was the writing textbooks that we used, Tolstoy xixis 

Luci le Vaughan Payne's Vie Lively Art ofWritiugand John Warriner's closer to the truth 

English Grammar ard Composition. when he claimed 

Retu ming to these books, I found Payne's invitation to writers, i'jfi//^^^^^^^ 

encouragingus to thinkof ourselvesas builders. Yet after ihe invita- comvlcxaiid liv- 

lion, she presented us with the design for the building wt were to ing appears easy." 
construct: 
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Figure 1 - Structure of the Essay 



According to Payne the first paragraph begins broadly and 
narrows to a point; the middle section is the argument that takes up 
most of the essay; and the concluding paragraph begins ata narrow 
point and ends broadly. 

Then, in italics, she claims that "this basic structure never 
changes." Her model would not constrict us though, because "just as 
different -:rchitects beginning with the same design, will create com- 
pletely different houses, so wil! the essayists create completely differ- 
ent essays" (1965, p. 48). Even as an eager-to-please junior in high 
school, I realized that her advice was either meaningless (everything 
begins and ends) or it was unduly restrictive, 

Payne also enjoined us from using 'T; in fact it was one of her 
Two Commandments (the other was never to use "there"). She told us 
that we would weaken our writing if we said "I believe" or "I think." 
We were told that we could say, "God exists" but not "I believe that 
God exists." The first statement, according to Payne, had an "air of 
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authority'' (p. 71) that the second lacked. It is not clear how Pavne 
would have students avoid the first person if they were using tneir 
own experiences as evidence for an opinion — ^something most essay 
writers do. 

Throughout both The Lively Art of Writing and Warriner's En- 
glish Grammar and Composition we were warned of the hazards of 
disorder. If we were constructing a building, we couldn't afford to 
omit a stairway or put the windows in unevenly. Writing was serious 
business that needed serious planning: 

Some people like to take aimless trips, making no plans 
at all but rambling over the countryside, exploringside roads, 
stopping when they wish, and not much caring when or 
where they arrive. When people want to reach a definite 
destination at a specific dme, however, they generally make 
detailed plaas of their /outeand schedule their time. 

Writing is much the same. Some writing— letters to 
friends — for example — is unplanned. It rambles on aimlessly 
and spontaneously, making digressions and having no fixed 
objective. For most formal writing however, you need a plan 
which shows you where you are headed and now you expect 
to get there (Warriner, Whitten, and Griffith, 1965, pp. 275- 
276). 

Similarly, Payne told us that "the full thesis is your only sure 
guide through the tangle of ideas that always surround an essay 
topic." Of course, warnings like this were consistent with the moral 
training we were receiving in the mid-60s; we needed clear goals (a 
life-thesis, if you will) that would help us avoid the entanglements of „ , , 
alcohol, sex,and pleasure in general. Jl^ ruleby begin- 

These textbooks betrayed themselves when they gave exam- ning her opening 
pies of the kind of writing we were to produce. Payne gave us this ^'7 S'^"^r^% 
example of an effective opening paragraph: wardher Uiesis, 

The Americanbuggy raceisa thingof thepast,but its but at consider- 

spirit is not. Unfortunately, its spirit has undergone almost as able cost. She 
complete a transformation as the racetrack and the vehicles opens with a cU- 

themselves. The dirt track of the country fair has become a che, "thingof the 

dragstrip, the buggy has become a hotrod, and the daringbut P^^^- Students 

friendly spirit of the contest has become a frightening and often iiave the 

obsessive competition— often to the death (p. 51). samenroUlem 

, r t , . ,, , t with her structure. 

We Knew this wnting was false, skilled at a superficial level, but 

false. It was not rooted in conviction, in the experience of the writer. 
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and would therefore not enter the experience of the reader. It was 
what Jerome Harste has called a "textoid/' an artificial creation. It was 
not an essay. 

The essay, I wanted to tell my daughter, was something differ- 
ent, something better, something looser, more personal, more playful. 
To understand an essayist, it maybe necessary to watch a child with a 
rattle. Watch her shake it with one hand, then with two, watch her 
drop it, pick it up, hit it against the floor, and put it in her mouth. This 
is play, but as Piaget has shown, play central to the development of 
intelligence. The essayist also plays, though this play is internalized— 
looking at ideas from different directions, shaking them, pushing 
them until they fall over, pulling on them to look at their roots. 

The essayist also believes that th? reader is interested in this 
process of exploration. Edward Hoagland writes: 

A personal essay is like a human voice talking, its order 
the mind s natural flow, instead of a systematized outline of 
ideas. Though more wayward and informal than an article or 
treatise, somewhere it contains a point which is its real center, 
even if the point couldn't be uttered in fewer words than the 
essayist has used. Essays don't usually boil down to a sum- 
mary, as articles do, and the style of the writer has a nap to it, 
a combination of personality and energetic loose ends that 
stands up like the nap on a piece of wool and can't be brushed 
flat (1985, p. 223). 

In defining the essay, Hoagland also describes the act of critical 
thinking. We want students to make personal connections with ideas 
and texts and we need forums, both oral and written, where these 
connections can be made. The essay can be one of these forums — if we 
will only reclaim it. 
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Chapter 2 

The Case against Wtiting— Plato's 
Challenge 

The case/or writing is so widely accepted that it is difficult to 
imagine the case against it. Writing, we like to believe, makes us 
smarter, helps us think in new ways, makes us better citizens. Histori- 
ans of literacy like Walter Ong (1977) and Jack Goody (1968, 1977) 
have claimed that alphabetic literacy virtually transformed the West- 
em mind, allowing for a kind of analytic thought inaccessible to 
people from oral cultures. Educators like Janet Emig (1977) have 
claimed that writing is a unique mode of thinking because the writer 
can examine his or her own emerging text. She quotes the Russian 
psychologist A. R. Luria: 

(Writtenspeech) assumesa much slower, repeated me- 
diating process of analysis and synthesis, which makes it 
possible not only to develop the required thought, but even to 
revert to the earlier stages, thus transforming the sequential 
chain of connections in a simultaneous, self-reviewiri^struc- 
ture(p.l28). 

Writing, according to this view, allows both for thought to 
emergeand for the writer to transform the thought through self-re- 
view- 

The air is so filled with claims like these that any counterclaims 
would seem both preposterous and anti-intellectual. Indeed, any ar- 
gument to the contrary (if it is to go beyond the range of my voice) 
must — paradoxically — be written. Yet, Plato makes the apparently 
self-contradictory argument against literacy in his dialogue, P/w^rfr«s. 
In the latter part of the dialogue Plato's character, Socrates, begins to 
examine methods of teaching rhetoric and in this exam.ination makes 
a celebrated and puzzling criticism of written language: 

...writing involves a similar disadvantage to painting. 
The productions ofpaintinglooklikelivingbeings, but if you 
ask them a question, they maintain a solemn silence. The same 
holds true for written words; you might suppose that they 
understand what they are saying, but if )'0u ask them what 
they mean by anything they simply return the same answer 
over and over again (1973, p. 97). 



One obvious prob- 
lem in making 
iJiese claims isde- 
termininghow 
preliteratc peoples 
Uioiight— since, 
bu definition, 
tnei/ lmve not left 
written records. 
Brian Street 
(1984), anotlier 
researclier of liter- 
acy, has raised se- 
rious questions 
about the conten- 
tion tluitalplui- 
bctic literacy was 
a primary cause 
in the transforma- 
tion of co^iitive 
functioning. 



Did Plato, the 
consummate 
v/riter, actually 
believe this? Or 
xvashisformof 
writing—tlie dia- 
logue— ^n at- 
tempt to retain 
speech-like quali- 
ties in written 
language? 
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Nevin Jjiib 
(1985) Jm devel- 
oped thisconcept 
oJtetritoriaUty. 
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ates thisapproach 
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particularly male 
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Socrates claims that writing lacks the openness of conversation; 
writing is fixed where conv'^crsation can move iamru wisdom, in 
conversation (even onp *; ;'th an uiicrif<cal admirer like young Phae— 
dr ;s) positions can K de\'eioped, clarified, challenged — ^yet writing 
only gives tine ''same ansv/er over ;{md over again/' 

I suggest that we take this criticism seriously if we want to get 
beyond slogariSlinkinev.'iitingand thinking. Do current approaches 
to teaching expository v./ri'ang promote or do they actually foreclose 
possibilities forppen-eaded, conversation-like, exploration*^ Or does 
the ''thesis-control essay" (the adult version of the "essay" my daugh- 
ter was asked to write), the mainstay of expository writing programs, 
actually limit ihe inquiry that writing supposedly should foster? Is 
the level of '* preformulation" needed to produce such an essay con- 
sistent with the view that writing can help the student explore a 
subject? And does this requirement to formulate a thesis and "de- 
fend" it beai any resemblance to v/ha t essay writers do? 

The thesis-control essay^ as it is taught in schools, is a simplified 
version of the classical argumentative form. And while we often ask 
students to support a position, we mean something very close to 
"defend." In fact, the classical rhetoricians viewed the speaker as 
participating in a contest or struggle where he (and it v/as, of course, 
a "he") must be able to fend off attacks. In maldng an assertion, the 
writei is staking out a territory that must be defended. To carry the 
imagery a bit further, if the speaker makes too bold or broad an 
assertion — stakes out too much territory — the requirements for de- 
fense may be too great. The ou t er perimeter will be too porous. We see 
this imagery in the rituals of academic life, where doctoral students 
must defend their dissertations, presumably from the "attacks" of 
professors they have worked with for years. In this confrontative 
climate, indecision, confusion, perplexity, coritradiction, and even 
self-revela^^ion may be interpreted as signs of weakness. 

Janet Emighas referred to the thesis-control format as "the Fifty- 
star Theme": 

A species o. tensive writing that recurs so frequently 
in student accounts, that it deserves special mention is the 
five-pamgraph theme, consisting of one paragraph of introduc- 
tion ("tell what you are going to say''), three of expansion 
(''say it"), and one of conclusion ("tellwhatyou have said"). 
This mode is so indigenously American that it might be called 
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the Fifty-starTheme. In fact, the readermight imagine behind 
this and the next three paragraphs Kate Smith singing "God 
Bless America" or the piccolo obligalo from ''Stars and Stripes 
Forever" (p. 93). 

This essay form has been variously depicted as a kind of hour- 
glass (see Sheridan Baker's Vie Practical Stylist/1986), as a hamburger, 
or, in a recent Sandra Boynton cartoon, as a dinosaur with a long, 
heavy, limp tail which "goes over ground that ha > already been 
covered/' 

My own doubts about the thesis-cuntrol essay crystallized dur- 
ing the year I directed a writing center at a large university. Most of 
the students who used the center came in for help on critical analysis 
papers, and many were non-native speakers who found the texts 
difficult to read in the first place. Yet the prescribed form allowed no 
room for the bafflement they were experiencing; their taskon these 
papers was to assert and support— not to explore. They w ^.e to begin 
with conclusion, not questions. The confused students at the tutoring 
desk bore no resemblance to the quasi-assured persona needed for 
their papers. Presumably, ihough, they could use writing to find a 
way out of this confusion— to define, for example, what was puzzling 
them— but this step would not mesh with the form they were ex- some slides to 
pected to use. David Bartholomae (1983) described this dilemma: writing about lit- 
V>^en, for example, we ask students to write about eraturctell the 

texts, the tyranny of the thesis often invalidates the very act of student not to in- 
analy sis w e hope to invoke. Hence, in assignment after assigrv ^'"^^ infonnation 

ment, we find students asked to reduce a novel, a poem, or how he or she 

their own experience into a single sentence, and then to use arrivedatan in- 

the act Gi' writing in oraer to defend or "support" that single terpretatxon. It is 

sentence. Writing is used to close a sub'ect down rather than to terpretation 
open It up, to put an end to discourse rather than to open up a andjustifica- 
project (p. 311). tion-^nd tiiat 

^ ^ alone— tiiatbc- 

The curious misdirection of the thesis-control essay is sug- longs in the paper. 
gested by the clear requirement to students that the essay be used to 
"backup" the thesis. The reader is expected to move forward in a text 
that is continually backing up. 

The problem with the thesis-control format is not confined to 
the struggling students like those I saw in the writing center. The 
better student who masters this format may be at even more of a 
disadvantage because it becomes so easy to "slot in" evidence for the 
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assertions in the opening paragraph. According to Russel Durst 
(1984), who conducted a case study of three high-achieving students 
and drawing on over 400 pieces of writing completed over a nine- 
year span, the thesis-control paper often becomes so formulaic that 
''these structures may have eventually limited the development of 
these writers'' (p. 102). 

James Marshall (1988) has shown how students plug into the 
thesis-control format in such a way that their writing is terrifyingly 
uniform. He quotes the openings from several student papers that 
dealt with the "code hero" in The Sun Also Rises, a topic discussed 
frequently in the class he studied. Here are two: 

Ernest Hemingway, author of Vie Sun Also Rises, h?" 
very definite ideas as to what a man should be. The name 
given to this ideal is a "code hero." A code hero is brave, 
courageous, and independent. Many of Hemingway's novels 
contain a code hero. In Vie Sun Also Rises, Hemingway gives 
profiles of many men, four of them are Robert Cohn, Mike 
Campbell, Jacob Barnes, and Pedro Romero. 

In Ernest Hemingway's Vie Sun Also Rises, the men of 
the book have different personalities. Hemingway's novels 
sometimes share a type of man called the code hero who is 
Hemingwa/ s idea of a true man. The code hero can drink 
without getting drunk, can have as many women as he wants, 
and most of all is brave. Robert Cohn, Mike Campbell, Jake 
Barnes, and Pedro Romero share some of these qualities that 
determine a "code hero." 

We know what comes next — paragraphs on Cohn, Campbell, 
Barnes, and Romero. As one student put it, "If s automatic.'^ 

In the case of these Hemingway papers, the students are simply 
rehashing class notes. But even when students attempt to formulate 
their own theses, the results are often disappointing. Students are 
caught in a bind. On the one hand, they are asked to be provocative, 
to say something "interesting" about a text. And they are asked to 
make sure that every point they make is fully supported and that each 
relates to the major point boated in the first paragraph. They are to be 
adventurous but cautious, provocative but fully under control. 
Caught in this dilemma, the student often produces something like 
this opening paragraph: 
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In the book / Know VJliy the Caged Bird Sings the theme 
of religion is found throughout the storyline. During the story 
religion is also involved in Maya's life and brought to her 
through her grandmother who she called "Mama" (Bean- ^^^^ 
Thompson,inpress). Tliompson'dealt 
The next paragraph begins, as you niight expect, "One example with this problem 
of religion...." This thesis is "defendable" but it is not "interesting." byaskingstu- 
The writer can achieve certainty— but only by stressing the obvious, dents to identify 
As teachers, we groan when we see students documenting the obvi- g^f J^/J^ 
ous. We wonder how this writer could be so sharp in class discussion 7^'^^;;^^'^}^^ 
and so dull in writing. But the writing is the perhaps inevitable result ^^^^^ ^j^^^ 
of the mixed messages we send. iverepuzzling 
Yet despite fairly persistent lampooning, the form is alive and andhowtliey 
well dominating the expository writing class if not exactly flourish- might be under- 
ing there. The reasons for its persistence are, I believe, bound up in stood. As otiestu- 
deeply rooted notions about what the essay is. I suspect that many ^" f 
teachersteach theform-orvariantsof it— because they see no teach- ^""^J^'^JJ; « 
able alternative. The school essay has become the essay. •' 
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Chapters 

'Tor it is myself that I portray'': 
Montaigne's Legacy 

If the school essay is a watered-down version of academic 
disputation, the personal essay was created as a challenge to that 
scholastic tradition. And its originator is, of course, Michel de Mon- 
taigne. Even in his opening letter to his readers, Montaigne distances 
himself from serious discourse: 

Reader, lo here a well-meaning Book.It doth at the first 
entrance forewarn thee that in contriving the same I have 
proposed unto myself no other than a familiar and private 
aim,... Had my intention beai to forestall and purchase the 
world's opinion and favor, I would surely have adorned my- 
self more quaintly or kept a more solemn march (1959, p. 
xxiii). 

There is an element of false modesty in this introduction. In 
tact, he was challenging the most basic beliefs of those who ''kept a 
more solemn march" — the academic specialists of his day. He was 
challenging their nominalism, the belief that the world consisted of 
fixed entities that can be named and categorized with precision. And, 
as Spellmeyer (1989) has argued, he was challenging their belief in 
specialization, which separated the logician from the grammarian, 
and which separated the "high" language of the court and college 
from the"low" language of 'he street and home. 

For Montaigne the act of knowing was, in reality, the art of 
wondering (Co vino, 1988). The act of pursuing knowledge was the 
"proper business" of the man, but "to possess (knowledge) belongs to 
a higher power" (1580, 1959; p. 293). And in this pursuit, Montaigne 
acknowledges — even delights in— his own "unstable posture": 

Not only does the wind of accident move me at will, 
but besides, I am moved and disturbed as a result merely of 
my own unstable posture; and anyone who observes carefully 
can hardly find himself twice in the same state. I give my soul 
now one face, now another, according to which direction I 
turn it. If I speak of myself in different ways, that is because I 
look at myself in different ways. All contradictions may be 
found in me by some twist and in some fashion. Bashful, 
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insolent; chaste, lascivious; talkative, .taciturn; tough, delicate; 
clever, stupid; surly, affable; lying, truthful; learned, ignorant; 
liberal, miserly, and prodigal: all this I see in myself to some 
extent according to how I turn; and whoever studies himself 
really attentively will find in himself, yes, even in his judg- 
ment, this gyration and discord. I have nothing to say about 
myself absolutely, simply, and solidly, without confusion and 
without mbcture, or in one word (1957, II, p. 242). 

If Montaigne cannot make definite statements about Ira'nself— 
the subject he presumably knows best— what can be said of his 
knowledge of more distant subjects? It is provisional, subject to 
change, and always dependent upon the "posture" of the knower. 
Contemporary theorists would say that we construct knowledge, 
actively shaping it through the use of language and other symbol 
systems. We do not mirror some fixed and permanent external reality 
(Rorty,1979). 

Montaigne's "essay" was then a formless form, open enough to 
allow for the explorations of a reality which was fundamentally un- 
stable. The reader of the essay, like the participant in a good conversa- 
tion, did not seek to carry away precepts or conclusions. Montaigne 
claimed that he was more concerned with the "manner'' of speaking 
than the "matter," the "form" as much as the "substance"— "In the 
same way I seek the company of some famous mind not so that he 
might teach me, but that I might know him" (1580, 1958, p. 293). The 
manner of the seeking, the wondering was more important than the 
truthfulness of that which is found— because any truth was provi- 
sional, sure to be undone or revised by subsequent inquiries. The 
pedant, on the other hand, was like a bird who carried grain at the tip 
of its beak, not tasting it, and passing it on to baby birds. The pedants 
"pillaged" the ancients, but failed to taste; they picked up precepts, 
but ignored the manner of inquiry. 

The essay was for Montaigne a "common ground," on which 
he could explore issues that could not be confined to a specialty, ones 
common to all humans: among his topics were smells, the custom of 
wearing clothes, the pain of kidney stones, the affection of fathers for 
children, conversation, friendship, and sneezing (its relationship to 
belching). He can occupy this common ground because his writing is 
grounded in his own experience: 
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I would rather understand myself well by self-study 
than by reading Cicero. In the experience that I have with 
myselfl have enough to make me wise, if I am a good scholar 
'1958, p. 354). 

Despite the hundreds ot inferences to classical literature in his 
essays, the most basic source of knowledge, fluctuating and unstable 
as it might be, is rigorous self-study. The essay, as Montaigne defined 
it and practiced it, isirreducibly personal. 

E.B. White, one of Montaigne's heirs, strikes almost exactly the 
same note in the introduction to his collected essays: 

The essayist is a self-liberated man, sustained by the 
childish belief that everything he thinks about, everything 
that happens to him, is ot general interest. He is a fellow who 
thoroughly enjoys his work, just as people who take bird 
walks enjoy theirs. Each new excursion, each new "attempt" 
differs from the last and takes him to new country. This de- 
lights him. Only a person who is congenitally self-centered 
has theeffrontery and stamina to write essays (1977, p. vii). 

While the classical argument is pictured as an edifice (a struc- 
ture with supports) or a battleground (in which positions are staked 
out and defended), the essay is more often pictured as a journey. But 
it is not, in Montaigne's words, a "solemn march" — it is n»ore an Qce^tztrans- 
amble or, as White claims, the kind of walk a bird-watcher might take. Jqj-^^^ f]^^ ^j^^ta- 
Clifford Geertz (1983) extends this metaphor: phor of a trip 

For making detours and goingbysideroads, nothing is \Af^ ' F 

more convenient than the essay form. One can take off in Warriner shn-- 

almost any direction, certain that if the thing does not work mar andT"^' 

out one can turn backand start over in some other at moder- Composition 

ate cost....Wanderings into yet smaller sideroads and wider tozu(i,iStu- 

detours does little harm, for progress is not expected to be dentsamnst 

relentlessly forward, but windingand improvisational, com- digressions. 
ing out where it comes out. And when there is nothing more 
to^ay on the subject at the moment, or perhaps altogether, the 
matter can simply be dropped. "Works are not finished," as 
Valery said, "they are abandoned" (1983, p. 6). 

What a far cry from the advice we give students! 

Now this kind of exploration has, in recent years, gained a 
place in composition pedagogy as a pre-ivriting strategy. In many 
classes students are encouraged to free-write and produce what 
Linda Flower (1 979) has called "writer-based prose" which must then 
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be transformed into more tightly structured "reader based prose." In 
other words, these meanderings and digressions, while they are often 
necessary to help the writer discover what he or she wants to say, 
need to be stripped from the writing that the reader eventually gets. 
The reader that Flower posits is clearly not one who is along for the 
ride. 

In his 1985 Braddock Award essay, Peter Elbow argues that 
distinctions such as those which contrast the conversation-like explo- 
ration that occurs in free-writing with finished, well-crafted exposi- 
tory prose may be missing the features of the essay that actually 
appeal to us. In effect. Elbow is attempting to rescue free- writing from 
its designation as a pre- writing technique. 

He begins by asking us to re-examine what we mean by struc- 
ture in exposition. The predominant view of structure is schematic or 
visual— it can be represented in a diagram or outline or in some form 
of visual display. The essay is seen as an architectural whole with 
beams and, of course, supports. Elbow claims that this schematic, 
visual view is flawed, in part because we experience a text through 
time and not as a timeless whole. 

As readers, we experience structure as movement through the 
text; we are propelled from paragraph to paragraph or we come to a 
standstill, moving on only out of a sense of duty. We can be carried 
along in an essay that cannot be clearly diagrammed (Montaigne is a 
good example), and we can balkat astructured essay that builds no 
momentum. Writers create this momentum not by withholding or 
transforming the mental processes of exploration but by revealing 
them and allowing the reader to participate in them. "It's as though 
the v/riter's mental activity is somehow there in the words on the 
page— as though the silent words are somehow alive with her mean- 
ing" (Elbow, 1985, p. 299). This, one suspects, is the surprising realiza- 
tion that Montaigne's readers made 400 years ago. 

If participation in the mental activity of the writer compels us to 
read on, it is clear that the thesis-control paper may work against this 
participation because the form is so front-loaded. Readers are given 
too much, too eariy. The writerbuilds no sense of anticipation because 
the conclusion isoffered at the very beginning. Elbowwrites: 
Unless there is a felt question— a tension, a palpable 

itch— the time remains unbound. The most common reason 
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why weak essays don' t hang together is that the writing is aU Even in tlie re- 

statement all consonance, all answer: the reader is not made seardi report, tlie 

toexperienceany cognitive dissonance to serve as a ''net" or xoritcrmustcstalh 

"set" tocatchallthesestatementsoranswers-Withoutan itch Ush timtthc qucs- 

or a sense of a felt problem, nothing holds the reader's exper- ^o^' understudy 
ience together— however well the text Itself might summarize a compelhng 

It is counterproductive, according to this argument, to encour- search jourmls 
age students to begin essays with answers to questions that have not pi to do this; 
yet been raised in the reader's mind. p^r^hn^ "^^'^ 

ITiis view also has advantages for the writer. It's useful to ask 
the basic cjuestion— wny write? What in the act of writing can give the 
writer pleasure? To be sure we can name external rewards— promo- 
tion, publication, graduation. But if writing is to be more than a 
duty— like going to the dental hygienist — we need to speculate on the 
pleasure that wnters find in the act of writing itself. 

Fiction writers consistently claim that they are motivated by 
moving into the unknown. Toni Morrison writes: 

I write out of ignorance. I write about the things I don't 
have any resolutions for, and when I'm finished, I think I 
know i little bit more about it. I don't write out of what I 
know. It's what I don't know that stimulates me (quoted in I suspect this is 

Murray, 1989, p. 174). the same sensa- 

Writers also describe a state of receptivity, in which they per- abo\itw^^^^^ 

sonify the material they're writing about. Donald Murray speaks of s*)eakojbein^ in 

"the informing line," one which can indicate the direction or focus of the zone. "Itsas 
an entire piece of writing. He claims that the evolving text will tell him ^''^V 50 at- 

what to write. Eudora Welty urge writers to "let the story arise of ^^jJ^lj^^^^ 

itself. Let it speak for itself. Let it reveal itself as it goes along" (quoted trauce-likejhe 

in Murray, 198^, p. 176). body seems to 

Clearly, the writer is more than a "medium" for writing to ^^^^^^^^^^ 

somehow pass througb; the writer's mind is active even as the story ^^^i^^^ Viemost 

seems to arise of its own accord. But the sensation of a story seeming difficult shots or 

to take on a life of its own is so pervasive in writers' accounts, that it moves are made, 

must have some psychological validity. If the resolutions to stories seemnglywith- 

had to be determined ahead of time, if the characters were fully ^"'^-u*^"- 
formed in the writer's mind, if writing became merely an act of 
transcription, of carrying out detailed plans — its appeal would van- 
ish. Without the lure of uncertainly and surprise, writing would be 
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drudgeiy. If beginning writers never have this experience of the writ- 
ing taking over— the emerging language outpacing the original inten- 
tion, the egression becoming a centra! part of the writin^y— they will 
never understand what it is that motivates writers. And the essay 
must be open enough for this movement into the unknown. 

Now it is time to back up. Students need to learn how to deal 
with situations where they are confronting potentially hostile or at 
least skeptical readers— where they must stake out a position and 
defend it. And there are situations where students will meet the 
impatient reader who is interested in the results of inquiry rather than 
the journey the writer has taken. But there is a more patient and 
companionable reader who likes the open road and the loose itiner- 
ary. The problem is one of balance. William Zeigler (1985) writes: 

...concentralion on Ihe exposilory essay has reached ihe 
point of severely diminished relums. It conlinually demands 
that Ihe wriler prove a thesis, even while slighling Ihe explo- 
ralion that would provide the substance of Ihe proof; it asks 
Ihe wriler lo make bricks without straw.... If we genuinely 
wish to promole freedom of Ihoughl, lo balance demonslra- 
tion wilh Ihe inquiry which sustains it, then we must establish 
the art of exploralion as an equally acceptable and worlhv 
pursuit (p. 459). 

The question remains— how? One of the clear advantages of 
the thesis-control paper is the fact that students can be taught to 
master the form. Simply urging students to explore ideas in open- 
ended essays is more likely to create panic and frustration than a 
feeling of self-liberation. One solution, it seems to me, is not lo aban- 
don the idea of structure altogether, but to help students attempt 
structures that are more ''open'' than the thesis-c^ ;ol paper, ones 
which allow for movement toward conclusion ^ ' >n. 
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Chapter4 

Invitations to the Essay 

My doctoral advisor once said that his original ideas were those 
for which he had forgotten the source. The same can be said for most 
writing assignments. Like the jokes we tell, most assignments have 
been around in one form or another for a long time. The follov/ing 
assignments were used in beginning c "ege writing courses at the 
University of New Hampshire. They are not presented as personal 
inventions or as a sequence to be used, but as attempts to reclaim the 
essay. 

Reading Narratives 

Students bring to their reading two myths that inhibit their 
ability to deal with difficult texts. The first is the myth of instant 
comprehension— texts give up their meaning without a fight. School 
systems perpe' ^*:e this myth through timed reading achievement 
tests which puv ^ premium on speed so that students naturally learn 
to distrust their own abilities when they meet something that is, on 
first reading, puzzling. The second misconception might be called the Bccauscqfthc 
myth of complete comprehension — those texts that do give up their ^^^^^^^gP^occss 
meanings do so completely and unambiguously. Meanings are deter- fll^i^f^^^^^ 
minate, fixed for all time. And a good reading leads to this fixed ^i^^^J^it^ 
meaning. Ambiguity is only a virtue for English teachers who love to ^/^^ ^/,^ writiu^t 
make the simple difTr Hand the clear unclear. process is messy, 

These myths clearly work to the student's disadvantage when /Wfe^ ^rojig 
reading difficult texts, especially modern poetry. The student who t^[^^sandrev\- 
expects comprehension to be instant and unambiguous is not likely ^f"!/'^ 
sustain what John Dewey called an ''attitude of suspended concl» ^^j^tl Tittt 
sion when readmg poetry. To help fo<?ter this attitude in one of my tiicrcndmsvro' 
college English courses, I began asking students to compose reading ^^^^ me^V/ ^5 
narratives. I would hand out a xeroxed copy of a poem and ask them ^^u? 
to mark it up as they read: they were to mark words or expressions 
that struck them, that confused then\; they were to look for shifts in 
the poem and for words or phrases which gained significance on a 
second or third reading. For each reading of the poem, I asked them 
tomark it with a different writing tool so that there would be a clear 
set of "tracks" which could be used in writing the narrative. 
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In asking students to highlight significant words or phrases I 
am working against the belief that all words are created equal, and 
must be attended to equally. Without selective attention there is no 
field, no ground. AsBartholomaeand Anthony Petrosky note (1986), 
interpretation begins with the act of selective remembering (and of 
course, selective forgetting). The student begins to discriminate, to 
assign siyiificance— "this caught my attention (and this did not).'' 

When students determined that their reading of the poem was 
completed, they were asked to write a short (about 150-300 word) 
narrative describing what happened to them when they read the 
poem. The key word here is "describe''— the paper was not to be an 
argument or a full interpretation that would compete with other 
interpretations written in the class. My feeling was that the competi- 
tive atmosphere of many critical analysis classes causes students to 
mask certain basic difficulties. As Elbow points out in Writing with ' 
Teachers (1973), descriptive statements cannot be debated in the » c 
way that interpretations can. If I claim to be puzzled by a particular 
shift fi-om one stanza to the next, another reader cannot deny my 
puzzlement, even though he or she may not have had the same 
difficulty. 

By asking students to write narratives, I was also trying to 
match the form of writing to the time-bound experience of reading. 
We do not experience texts as the timeless wholes so dear to the hearts 
of the New Critics— we move through them, word by word, stanza 
by stanza. Even in the more traditional critical analysis paper, we are 
drawing on accu mula ted narrative experiences with the poem. 

I will quote excerpts from two of the students' narratives, to 
give an idea of how these narrative experiences were used. In the 
poem "Tornado" (Hedin, 1982) there are two sets of images that to 
many students had no direct connection: the images of the tornado 
and images "of the bulls my father slaughtered every August/ How 
hewould pullout of theranksea/ A pair of collapsed lungs, stomach, 
/ Eight bushels of gleaming rope he called intestines." One student 
worked at reconciling these images as follows: 

The first time through the poe.. it seemed to make no 
coherent sense except the lines of the first stanza reminded me 
of the tornados I'd seen and lived through in Nebraska. Dur- 
ing the second . reading I realized that the rest of the poem 
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seemed disjointed from any experience I ever had with torna- 
dos. The third time throu^ was no more enlightening about 
what the second and third stanzas were trying to put across to 
the reader. My fourth time through was when it all came to 
light after just a little thinking and reflection; it dawned on me 
that he is comparing his father and the slaugjiter of bulls to the Readimtlieorists 
tornado and its devastating properties of pulling things right talkabout the im- 

out of the ground. portanceojf prior 
As a teacher reading this account, I felt privileged to get inside knowledge in 
the mind of this student, to watch the movement from an undefined g^^^^-^^V^v 
and general sense of something not making sense, to a more specific thisprior 
sense of the problem, to a possible resolution of the problem. knowledgecan 

Not all narratives lead directly from a sense of difficulty to a ^^^^^^^^^ 
sense of resolution. In one response to Theodore Roethke's "Moss ^^^^^ upon a 
Gathering'' (1961) a student worked his way through difficulties in poem,and, ifxve 
the poem only to discover a new problem on the third reading. It are attentive, xoe 
suddenly occurred to him that there is a conflict between his own ^^^^iu^^J'^ 
personal image of moss gathering and the language Roethke uses to f^^SJl^ould 
describe it: "afterwards I always felt mean... / By pulling off flesh onlyconfirm 
from a living planet;/ As if I committed, against the whole scheme of wliatweknow. In 
life, a desecration." both of these re- 

svoHses xoe see 

This is really far-fetched, but I get the feeling of im- tlie reader notic- 

pending doom as I read this. "Cemetery/' "old-fashioned/' in^^tliesediscrep- 
"hollow," "underside/' "old," "natural order of things/' ancies. 
"pulling off the flesh," "desecration/' and "went out," all 
bring to mind scenes of death/ destruction. Lord, I don't get it. 
He's talking about m >gathering. Why should he be inter- 
ested in why/how th .^s die? I don't see the connection. All 
the transitions are clear now so long as I don't hang up on the 
"evir words. 

The students concluding statement was, "What the hell is 
goingon?" It took this student three readings to come to a " problem" 
which, while unresolved, goes a long way toward explaining the 
discomfort we feel in reading Roethke's poem. We are asked to expe- 
rience this act of lifting the moss from the soil, not as a pleasurable act, 
but as one otviolence, a desecration for which, as the student senses, 
we may be punished. Hence the feeling of impending doom. Para- 
doxically, the writer's deepest penetration into the poem comes when 
he's convinced he doesn't know "what the hell is going on." 

These reading narratives can be used in different ways: 
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—They can be shared in small groups and can be used to initiate a 
discussion of a poem. Students might also write a second narrative 
after the discussion since hearing the responses of other students may 
alert them to more in the poem. 

—The student can accu mulate a nu mber of reading narratives and 
can write what I have called elsewhere (Newkirk, 1984) a ''reading 
profile.'' In this paper the writer examines the individual narratives 
and identifies general strategies he or she uses when readingpoetry. 

Reflective Paper 

The reflective paper that I have also used is built on the same 
premises as the reading narratives— that a form should allow space 
for the writer to formulate a problem, and the writing itself can be 
used to resolve the problem. In this way, the writer creates what 
Elbow (1985) calls an "anticipatory frame," an "itch" to be scratched. 
The reader also has the opportunity to follow the mental processes of 
the writer as the tension is resolved. 

For the reflective paper I askstiidents to identify an experience 
that "caused them to thinK." It couIq be one that forced them to think 
in a different way about themselves or someone close to them. It 
could be a situation that caused them to question their own system of 
values. As preparatory reading I use a paper written by one of Donald 
Murra/s students. Dale Paul (1985). The paper, included in Coles and 
Vopaf s WJmt Makes WritingGood?, is entitled, "Without Child," and 
begins with a triggering incident: 

The toy shop was so tiny that I had to be careful not to 
step on children playing with the sturdy samples. Searching 
for a wooden train to send to my nephew, squeezing between 
a hobby horse and a grandmother, I found myself face to face 
with an infant in a backpack. Brown eyes peeped out of an 
absurd white ruffled bonnet and she was crowing with de- 
light at the commotion. Smiling backat her, I was horrified to 
find my eyes full of tears. Where had they come from? (p. 105) 

The essay is an attempt to answer that question— where had 
they come from? Paul recounts her initial reaction to the news that she 
would not be able to have a child, and her attempts to deal rationally 
and reasonably with that news. She concludes her essay by rejecting 
this reasonableness: 
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I will not have a child of my own, will never experience 
pregnancy, will never give birth. That is a loss which needs to 
be mourned. I don't need to examine the options rationally. I 
need to feel angry and sad and grieve. The women in my 
generation have not yet learned to mourn. 

Packing away the Christmas decorations this year, I 
wondered what will become of them when my husband and I 
die. We havebeen collectors, makers of tradition. Of what use 
is tradition if there is no generation to inherit it? (p. 106) 

"Without Child" is a moving piece of writing— moving, in part, 
because v^^e move with the writer from an initial sense of un- 
comprehendingsadness, throug' unsuccessful attempts to deal with 
the problem "reasonably," to the painful resolution of the last two 
paragraphs. 

Several students adapted this structure when they wrote their 
own papers. One, Kathy Chang, wrote about living in her almost 
unbearably crowded apartment above a lei shop in Honolulu's 
Chinatown. Her parents paid no rent for the apartment, staying there 
at the pleasure of the owners, whom Kathy refers to as "downstairs": 

To this day we must abide by the rules of "downstairs." 
I remember when I was only six-years-old and came home 
from school. I had to say hello to everyone downstairs every 
day; I had to say hello to those mean faces who meant me 
harm....(oncp in our apartment) I wanted to yell n>y frustra- 
tions out bu^ couldn't b^' caiise the noise I ma de mv, \[ arouse 
customers' curiosity or just irritate "downstairs." 1 stared at 
the clock, it said three o'clock. Time for Checkers and Pogo. So 
I turned on the television and sat back, trying to wipe from my 
memory the faces I just saw. My mother came up to me and 
told me I had to turn the TV off or watch with no sound and 
reminded me not to make any noises or fight with my little 
brother. She feared that if "downstairs" passed the door and 
heard the TV or us, then they would think that we were just 
lazy bums with nothing else better to do and might just tell us 
off on the spot. 

Kathy uses the first part of the paper to establish the corrosive 
effectsof dependency on "downstairs." But thebreakpoint comes one 
sweltering night when she is trying to do her homework in the 
crowded dining room: 
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The back door was locked shut because the alley cats 
would come in if it were open. The two heavy windows in the 
front of the house were as wide open as they could bebut only 
the unpleasant stuffiness could be felt throughout the house- 
hold....The old floor and table creaked as I rested myself into 
the chair. I glanced at the wall with the chipped paint and saw 
a parade of ants marching single file in both directions ready 
to attack a piece of our dinner that someone had left and 
didn't bother to pick up. "This couldn't be happening to me/' 
I pleaded silently to God. 

Her mother comes in to tell her she will have to finish her 
homework before her uncle (who sleeps in the living room) comes 
home. Then Kathy explodes, ''Why can't we just move out already, 
things are so damn inconvenient. I'm sickand tired of living like this. 
Things should get better." 

Her mother lowers her voice and reminds Kathy that "downr 
stairs" has threatened to kick them out again, and wor' surely do it 
if they heard an argument. At this point the essay turns oackon itself. 
She begins to see that her own parents have also suffered; she realizes 
that they can not yet move out of the apartment: 

After the lecture from my mother I was speechless and 
walked to my room in silence. As I lay in the dark I began to 
reflect on the times I had blown up and blamed my parents for 
the house that we lived in. Blaming them, saying it was their 
fault when it wasn't. 

Kathy at this point realizes that she 2S not alone in feeling the 
pressure from "downstairs," that her mother, too, has to endure the 
suspicion and the economic insecurity of taking charity. While her 
conclusion is not startling, it is one that first generation immigrants 
have had to live with for hundreds of years — things will get better, 
our time will com.e, but until it does we need to endure alley cats, ants 
marching on the wall, and an uncle sleeping in the living room. 

It is interesting to speculate about how these tu^o essays would 
have been different if the authors' conclusions had been stated early 
on as thesis statements. As they now stand, the conclusions have 
power not because they are startling truths, but because of the specu- 
lation and the examination of experience that went into them. They 
are earned insights; and we respect them, are moved by them, because 
we have had access to the process of their formulation. Had Paul's 
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conclusion been stated as a thesis statement early on in her essay- 
something like "women of my generation have been brought up to 
expect everything and are unprepared.../' — I suspect we would have 
found it ineffective. We wouldn'tbe prepared for a generalization uf 
that magnitude — although we are ready for it at the end of the essay. 
We accept at the end of her essay what we probably would have 
balked at in the beginning. 

Parallel Narratives 

When we talk about books we often cycle between recounting 
passages in the book, sharing reactions, and relating incidents or 
ideas in the book to our own experiences. Some books and essays 
''read us/' illuminating our own lives as we go. When I recently 
reread E. B. White's "Once More to the Lake," I was struck by the way 
he sees generations repeating each other, I thought of a photograph 
taken when I was five at the Ohio farm of one of my uncles. I am 
sittingon an old tractor with a wide "say cheese" smile, holding on 
tightly to the steering wheel. When I showed the picture to my son, 
now five, he was convinced it was of him, and he even claimed to 
remember when it was taken. He had become me, and I had become 
my father, and my father was now an old man. 

White's essay triggered this memory, and it allowed me to 
think about this picture in a new way. Borrowing from Richard 
Hugo's concept of a "triggering subject" (1979), my colleague Donna 
Qualley has used the term "triggering text" in her composition 
classes. The text acts as a memory probe; we locate an experience that 
had been buried or that seemed insignificant. And, simultaneously, p^icts, Arti- 
the reading provides an interpretive frame— White's reference to "the facts, and Coun- 
chill of death" at the end of the essay made me aware that the photo terfacts, 
disturbed mebecause Ihadbecomewhatmyfatherwas,and would Bartholomacand 



In a number of composition classes we ask students to react to egies for helping 
texts that trigger memories and reflections on their own lives. The students interpret 
writing students then balance commentary on the essay or book with expert- 
personal recollection and reflection (Chiseri-Strater, 1988). To illus- flJSr^^' 
trate the parallel narrative that can result, I will reproduce the open- experiences ren- 
ing to a paper by sophomore Danya Linehan in which she develops dered in literature, 
her own connections to "Once More to the Lake." This paper is a 
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second draft, written after in-class discussion of the essay and a 
conference with her teacher 



As I read "Once More to the Lake/' I first thought E B. 
White was lucky to venture back to a magical childhood place 
and find it almost unchanged. The lake was still not a ''wild 
lake" he said, and the bedroom had the same timber smell and 
vacationers still ate dinner at the farmhouse. White was struck 
however with the passage of time and his lost youth. The road 
was barren, Coca-Cola had replaced Moxie, outboard motors 
now broke the silence and his "groin felt the chill of death" as 
he watched his son yank up a wet suit after a thunderstorm. 
White's journey backto the lakebrought up mixed emotions. 

The first childhood memory I tried to relive was a 
disaster. A few years ago I went back to Animal Forest in 
Maine. It used to be a fantasy land for me where llamas, sheep, 
and goats roamed free. They romped and played with hu- 
mans. I still have the scar near my belly button where an 
adolescent goat butted me. 

But as I approached the park on my return visit, I 
noticed, as White did, that the sound was not right. White 
heard the "unfamiliar nervous sound ot outboard motors," 
and I heard the loud scraping of machinery, carnival music, 
and screaming kids. "Languidly and with no thought of going 
in," I stood teaiy-eyed in the tar-covered entrance. In place or 
my Anmal Forest, I found a cheap amusement park filled 
with riacj and popcorn stands. All that remained of my mem- 



I don't feel old enough to experience the "chill of 
death" as White did. But the scene at Animal Forest gave me a 
brutal shove into adulthood. This was no longer my Animal 
Forest and it never would be again; this park belonged to the 
children of the eighties. As I returned to my car, I shivered to 
think there was no turning back. 

This paper would probably be unacceptable in a traditional 
literary analysis class— too much Danya and too little White. The 
structure is associational rather than hierarchical; the paper is empa- 
thetic rather than strictly analytical. It lacks ''rigor." 
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But questions about intellectual standards, about more ad- 
vanced and less advanced ways of thinking, are rarely as clear-cut as 
we makethem out to be. In The Unbearable Lightness of Being, Milan 
Kundera writes: 

The very beginning of Genesis tells us that God created 
man in order to give him dominion over fish and fowl and all 
creatures. Of course. Genesis was written by a man, not a 
horse. There is no certainty that God actually did grant man 
dominion over other creatures. What seems more likely, in 
feet, is that man invented God to sanctify the dominion he had 
usurped for himself over the cow and horse (1985, p. 286). 

Universities and schools similarly subscribe to hierarchies of 
knowing with some kinc of thinking — usually the theoretical, ana- 
lytical, distanced, abstract, and logical — considered to be higher level. 
By contrast, those cognitive processes that are empathetic, affective, 
personal, situated, narrative, and strongly dependent on memory, are 
thought to be at a lower level (see, for example. Bloom et al, 1959). 
There is a predilection for the metaphor of "height" in these descrip- 
tions,as if what was being evaluated was no more controversial oi 
value-laden than determining if redwoods were taller than maples. 

Feminists like Gilligan (1982) and Belenky el al (1986) have 
argued that these schemes are not innocent of ideology; rather they 
reflect the values of the male dominated academic environments in 
which they were developed. Traditional models of academic achieve- 
ment discriminate against women who may favor a more personal, 
empathetic, "connected" style of engagement over one that is distanc- 
ing and argumentative. Indeed, it may be "written" that analysis and 
abstraction are the ends of education, thehighest forms of thinking — 
but who is doing the v^riting? Or, as we said on the playground, "Says 
who?" 
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Chapters 

'Tm not going to talk about if 

A few years ago I asked students to respond to an essay by 
Gloria Steinem in which she discusses premarital sex. Several stu- 
dents dutifully summarized her points, but the essay set at least one 
student to thinking: 

I maybe considered an old fart by guys with no brains 
but I disagree with Steinem and her statement that sex before 
marriage was designed to oppress women. I guess it's just my 
strong Christian background. Steinem is absolutely correct, I 
feel, when she says that sexual intercourse can be an intimate 
form of communication. However it is my belief that commu- 
nication this intimate should be kept for marriage. Tm not 
sure how I would feel if the unmarried couples are honestly 
and truly in love. I know whatl'm supposed to think accord- 
ing to the Bible. Tm supposed to think no way until marriage 
but in my mind I lean toward Steinem's belief in this case. 
Then however, we get into the discussion of what is true love. 
I'm pot going to talk about it (quoted in Newkirk, 1983, p. 9). 

Iius is the kind of writing my high school books warned about, 
a straying from the path. The writer begins by disagreeing with 
Steinem, and ends by leaning toward her belief. He is more confused 
at the end of the essay than he was at the beginning. But I prefer this 
response over the others that tied things together; for his opens up a 
conversation, rather than closing things down. There are open spaces 
in his essay that we can talk about. 

As a teacher of writing, of essays, I look for these open spaces, 
where the writer hints at a territory into which he or she can move. 
Often the hint is a loaded line f If s awful to be told you have poten- 
tiar), the exposed tip of a major perception. It may be a clause like 
''but in my mind I lean to....'' when a writer pushes beyond an 
accepted view. It may be only an intuition that an impersonal paper 
on eating disorders has its roots in significant experiences that need to 
be explored. Often it is a place where the writer seems to lose control, 
where the writing becomes disjointed, where it strays. I find this type 
of "bad writing" far more satisfying than the more contained writing 
that wins American Legion writing contests, that has the seamless 
confident tone of the graduation speech. 
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At the beginning of the Pfiuedrus Socrates meets young Phae- 
drus and asks him, "Where have you come from, my dear Phaedrus, 
and where are you going?" It is, I believe, more than just a casual 
question— it is the question that we need to ask students. If writing is 
to be a "unique mode of thinking," we should ask how writing can 
foster and track movement of the mind. It is time to reclaim the essay 
from the writing textbooks where it has been immobilized. 
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ploratory essay. Students are asked to freewrite or brainstorm on several 
famous auotafions. exploring the disparity between the appearance and the 
reality, btudents then writeessayson some of the ideas conveyedby one of the 
quotes, 

Knoblauch, C. H., and Brannon, Lil. Rhetorical Traditions and the Teach- 
ing of Writing, Upper Montclair, New Jersey: Boynton/CookPub- 
lishers. Inc., 1984. ($9.75) 171pp. [ED 238 026; not available from 
EDRS.] 

Following an introduction by James Britten, this book discusses the atti- 
tudes and values giving rise to effective writing instruction. Vie seven chapters 
examine thefollowingtopics:l)achievingapliilosophicalperspectiveo^^ 
posing through azvareness of how writers actually work; 2) assumptions under- 
lyingclassical rhetoric; 3) wrilingas both the means of learning and the form 
^ven to knowledge; 4) modern rhetoric as a starting point in thinking about 
discourse; 5) applying modern rhetorical theory to the classroom; 6) providing 
afacilitative response ratlier tlian directive commentary on student essays; ana 
7) the nature of writing improvement and writing evaluation in a workshop 
setting. 
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Knodt, Ellen Andrews. ''The aims approach: More effective writing 
for the real world/' Paper presented at the 35th Annual Meeting 
of the Conference on College Composition and Communication, 
1984. 12pp. [ED 248 509] 

Composition instruction based on aims of discourse rattier than on modes 
can help students understand tiu^vutyoseand function behind tlieir writing. 
Such an approach, developed by Caromie Ecklmrdtand David Stewart, offers 
four categories tliat cover most purposes for writing in academic or career 
settings: 1) to clarify wimt the subject is; 2) to substantiate a thesis about a 
subject; 3) to evaluate a subject; and 4) to recommend tliat somethingbe done 
about a subject. 

Krupa, Gene H., and Tremmel, Robert. "Underground writing,'' 
Freshman English News, 12 (1), Spring 1983, pp. 12-14. 

Cites survey and interview results indicating tmt college students do a 
largeamountofself'Sponsoredwritinz includitig letter and journalwritinz to 
come to terms with otiiers' ideas and their own filings. Suggests tliat teacners 
needto make their students' own intentions thefocusana starting point for 
classroomzoriting. 

Kurfiss Joanne. "Writing and thinking in teacher education: A theory 
based approach." Paper presented at the 37th Annual Conference 
oh College Composition and Communication, 1986. 17pp. [ED 
293809] 

Describes tlieevolution of a graduate program in education called "Cogni- 
tive Development and Teaching Strategy. The thesis of the course is tltat 
developmental theory offers insiglits wh iai can help teaclters create a "th inking 
environment" in tlieir classrooms. 

Laney, James D. "Composition in the intermediate grades: How to 
promote thinking and creativity." Paper presented at the Annual 
Meetingof the California EducationaiResearch Association, 1983. 
33pp. [ED 241 938] 

Use ofmetacogtntive strate^es, creative problem solving, and creative 
ihinking technicjues in intermeatate grade writing instruction can promote 
students' thinking and creativity. Metacognitive strategies can help students 
attiXktJiewriting task in an orderly fashion. Creative thinking techniques such 
as brainstormitig, attribute listing, morphological synthesis, and synectics 
methods can lielp writers supplement tlieir store of intuitive ideas. 

Lampert, Kathleen W. "Using dialogues to teach me interpretive 
process/' Jourml of Teaching Writing, 4 (1), Springl985, pp. 19-30. 

Explains how jourml dialogues (student interaction with tlie author) act 
as an in termediate step between purely persorii responses to a text and forniul 
interpretations for a public audience and how they encourage students to 
explore and develop ideas for essay writing. 

Lieberman, David. "The significance significance in structure." 
Paper presented at the 38th Annual Tyjieetingof the Conference on 
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College Composition and Communication, 1987. 13pprrED284 
290] 

Writing instruction that relies too heavily on logical connections and 
organizational technique often introduces so many rules tliat students lose 
their persofud coiinectton to zolmt they write. In terms of creating coherence, by 
empnasizingthe logical relationships and ignoring the writer's saise of signify 
icance about whatne or she is sayinz instructors are leading students away 
from the point of organizing the writing from the strongest base they have for 
making sense to iheinselves, let alone tlie reader. 

Magistrale, Tony. 'Tracing the narrative: Using a prose model as 
guide to student writine/' Paper presented at the 75th Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, 1985. 
15pa [ED 267409] 

The use of a Jonathan Schwartz essay as a prose model io teach writing 
lends itself avpropriately toclassroom discussions on various aspects of autobi- 
ography ana general narrative design, Schwartz's emphasis on language style 
andon the importance of writingasa vehicle for self-knowledge helps composi- 
tion classes become more conscious of these principles and more interested in 
integrating tltem into their own work 

McClelland, Ben W., and Donovan, Timothy R. Perspectives on Re- 
search and Scholarship in Composition. New YorK Ne\v York: Mod- 
em Language Association of America; Urbana, Illinois: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1985. 266 pp. [ED 271 790; not 
available from EDRS.] 

As q follow-up to the successful book "Eight Approaches to Teaching 
Composition, " this collection of essays presen ts the major research and scholar- 
ship m tlie related fieldsHiatare sliaping tlie tlieory and practice of composition 
studies. 

McLean, James L ''Writing for learning: Practical application of re- 
search findings." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association for Educational Communications and Technology, 
1984. 32pp. [ED 243 106] 

Concerned with improving text readability in the content areas, this report 
first draws upon Linda Bower s writing steps and strategies in its desaiption 
ofwritingasmovingfromvlanningtogeneratingideas inwords, designingfor 
a reader, and editing for effectiveness. 

Mochamer, Randi Ward. "Teaching writing as thinking across the 
secondary curriculum: An annotated bibliography," 198b. 46pp. 
[ED259401] 

Intended to help educators, especially content area faculty, understand tlie 
factors influencing writing and to give specific teaching ideas across the sec- 
ondary school spectrum, this paper reports a study oj current research on 
writing methods and instruct ionalmoaels to develop a rationale for cross<ur- 
ricular writing. 
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Moffeft/James. Aciioe VoicerA VJritingBrogram across the Curriculum, 
Montclair, New Jersey: Boynton/Cook Publishers, Inc., 1981. 
($775) 148pp. [ED 225 159; not available from EDRS.] 

Intendeajor content area teachers and faculty, this booklet provides a 
coherentprogramforbuildingaschool-widecomjH)sitioncurricuhm, 

Newkirk, Thomas, (Ed.) To Compose: Teaching Writing in the High 
School Chelmsford, Massachusetts: Northeast Regional Ex- 
change, Inc., 1985. 203pp. [ED 267415] 

The twelve essays in this collection, selected by leading teacher educators, 
explore the composition process ind composition instruction. 

Ne wkirk, Thomas, and Atwell, Nancie, (Eds.) Understanding Writing: 
Ways of Observing, Learning, and Teaching. K-8. Second Edition. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire: Heinemann Educational Books, 
Inc, 1988. ($15.00y312pp. [ED 288 205; not available from EDRS.J 
Written by teachers of elementary school students, the 30 articles in this 
collection are designed to provide insights in to tJie way children learn to write 
and to encourage teachers to examine their own theories and perceptions of 
writingand zvriting instruction. 

Olson, Carol Booth, (Ed.) Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as a Pro- 
cess. 1987 Edition. Sacramento, California: California State De- 
partment of Education, 1987. ($6.00) 227pp. [ED 294 193; not 
available from EDRS.] 

Presents ideas for teaching writing as a process at all levels of the curricu- 
lum. Also included are applications of vriting techniques at particular grade 
levels, desaiptions of ways to modify assignments, new ideas tJtatwere gener- 
ated by an original idea, and variations on a tlieme. 

Petrosk)^, Anthony R., and Bartholomae, David, (Eds.) The Teaching of 
Writing. Eighty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education.Part 11. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press; 
Uibana, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1986. 
($18.00) 212pp. [ED 284 260; not availab!- from EDRS.] 

hi tended for composition teachers and researchers, as nl as those in- 
volved with educational issues apart from tJte writifigcomm.. v (legislators, 
administrators, researchers in otlier fields, parents), this bookcontams essays 
tJmt take a critical step beyond tJie standard argumatits of the profession, 
pushing hard, for example, at some of the complaceticies of the "process ap- 
proacSi, 'putting "wriiifig across the curriculum" in historical context, bring- 
ing basic questions into specialized discussion, and looking at the political 
implications of presumably "neutral" uses cf writing. 

Romano, Tom. Clearing the Way: Workingwith Teemge Writers. Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire: Heinemann Educational Books, Inc., 
1987. ($15.00) 191pp. [ED 284295; not available from EDRS.] 

Desi^edtor secondary school English teachers who wish to improve their 
students writing, this book offers a philosophy of writing and classroom 
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strategies to make students comfortable with, and interested in, their own 
toriting. 

Rosenberg, Ruth. ''Mapping arguments: A self-monitoring compos- 
ing strategy/' Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey Council otTeachers of English, 1987. 29pp. [ED 285 186] 

Because graduating high school seniors and college freshmen have diffi- 
culty writing-persuasive arguments, elementary and secondary school wr'^^ng 
curricula must teach students how to createapersuasiveargumentbyproUuc- 
ing evidence or support for tlieir claims. One successful strategy for teaching 
persuasive wriiinkisa mapping exercise usinga wheel-shapea blank outline, 
which studentsfiu in with main ideas and supporting information. Becauseof 
their consistency, compositioml maps foster mtemaimiion of assessment en- 
terta, 

Scardamalia, Marlene, and Bereiter, Carl. ''Helping students become 
better writers," School Administrator, 42 (4), Apnl 1985, pp. 16-26. 

Suggests /Several proven strategies to Mp students move heyond the 
hiowleage-tellingsta^e of writing to the knowledge-transforming approach, 
which involves not only putting one's knowledge into words but the reflection 
upon, revision, and improvement of tliat knowledge. 

Smagorinsl<y, Peter, et al Explorations: Introductory Activities for Litera- 
tureand Composition, 7-12. Urbana, Illinois: ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Reading and Communication Skills, 1987. 55pp. [ED 279 008] 
Noting tliat teachers sometimes fail to draw on students' prior knowledge, 
this guide focuses on helping teachers both to think about the cognitive pro- 
cesses involved in leamingand to design activities tliat provide students with 
a solid introduction to various learning tasks. Also discusses readingcompre- 
hension activities that promote writing ability, and how teachers am prepare 
students to thinkand writeabout issues raised in literary texts. 

Staton, Jana. "ERIC/RCS report: Dialogue journals," Language Arts, 
65 (2), February 1988, pp. 198-201. 

Reports on dialogue jourmls as effective writing tasks which bridge the 
gap between spoken conversation and tlie traditionaltasks of essay and report 
writing. Suggests tliat the use of dialogue journals improves classroom man- 
agement aM discipline, while creating an individual tutorial relationship of 
voth an academic and persoml nature. 

Stracke, J. Richard, and Snow, Sara. "Speaking, writing, and perfor- 
mance: An integrated approach to tne word." Paper presented at 
the 76th Annual Meeting of the National Council orTeachers of 
English, 1986. 11pp. [ED 280 018] 

To provide students with a rhetorical stance and motivation, a college 
freshman composition class adopted the ideas of tlie "radical" literacy educator, 
Paulo Freire, who believes tlmt literacy should allow students ana 'eachers to 
become truly conscious of the world. 

Taylor, Michael. "DRAW: A heuristic for expressive writing," Journal 
ofTeachingWriting, 4 (2), Fall 1985, pp. 210-214. 
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Proposes alieuristic to wxerate specific and vivid phrasingand to draw on 
the right Itemispliere oftlte ma in for tfte substance of the essay. Describes sta^s 
of process as uRAW (Delineate, Ruminate, Amiogize, and Write). Empna- 
sizes creative description and expressive language rather tlmn generation of 
ideas. 

'Upton/James. -Write on: ImproyingJearning through writing/' 
Paper presented at the 76th Annual MeeUng of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1986. 45pp. [ED 227010] 

Vfritinj^ across the curriculum, or "writing-asAearning" (WAL), repre- 
sents one oftlte most successful developments in zoriting instruction. Research 
has shown that WAL activities improve the quality ojstudents' writing and, 
moresignificantly, students' content learning. Toeffectively utilize these activ- 
ities, content must be kept at the center oftlte writing process; writing assign- 
ments must engage students in learning specific subject matter through 
actively gatJtering, evaluating, intentalizing, anasJtaring tite material 

\^atsoixSarmelD.,]r.WritingTeacher$'Re$ourcesforProfe$$ionalUter- 
ocyiAnAmiotatedBibliography. Research Triangle Park, North Car- 
olina, Southeastern Education Improvement Lab., 1987. 49pp. 
[ED 293 136] 

hitendedfor classroom teacJiers of all grade levels, this annotated bibliog- 
raphy includes a wide range of theoreticatand practical sources in thefieldof 
zoriting education. 

Critical Tltinking and the Beading-Writing 
Relationship 

Baer, Eugene M. ''An evaluation of integrating literature in the com- 
position class." Paper presented at the 37th Annual Meeting of the 
Conference or: College Composition and Communication, 1988. 
10pp. [ED 294 239] 

investigates tlic effects on students' cognitive development of a freshman 
composition coursein which reading, writing anddiscussion were integrated 
in anattempt to increase students' awareness of ambiguities, uncertainties, and 
complexities. 

Braun, Carl. "Reading/ Writing connections: A case analysis." Paper 
presented at the Colloquium on Research in Reading and Lan- 
guage Arts in Canada, 1984. 28pp. [ED 266 403] 

An addition to the "wholeness oflanouage" debate, this document is 
divided in to tzoo sections. Tite first reviews tneories regarding tite reading-writ- 
ing relatio}iship, suggesting that an awareness of the interdepcndencies and 
commonalities amongvarious forms of communication may provide insights 
leading to students learning to read like writers and write like readers, uie 
secona section describes anacritiquesa study conductedbyBraunand Gordon 
(1983) titat explored the effects of narrative writing instruction on reading 
comprencmion. 
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Brown, Byron K. "From heuristics to hermeneutics: Aiding invention 
in the undergraduate literature class." Paper presented at the 39th 
Annual Meeting of the Conference on College Composition and 
Communication, 1988. 12pp. [ED 294 176] 

To help students develop abroadly generative approach to reading and 
ivriting about literature, teachers oflitg-atureiihnuldeniplm/pQtQnlysy^^ 
atic procedures but also the eclectic and utilitarian spirit oj rhetorical in ven- 
tion, A semeiotic perspective offers the most solid theoreticaljoundation for 
establishinga genuinely heuristic approach to iexts, one capable of encompass 
ingand organainga variety of interpretive schemata^ 

Chamberlain, Lori. ''Gadamer, hermeneutics, and composition." 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Modem Language 
Assoaation, 1982. 14pp. [ED 232 140] 

Reader-response criticism may elucidate the reUtionsh ip between reading 
and knowing. Unfortunately, discussions ofstylistics and convention in an- 
thologies of reader response criticism tend to focus on fairly specialized literary 
problems. What is needed is a philosophical grounding in a theory of under- 
standing. Hans<korg Gadamer provides such a theory, broadening the scope 
of fiermeneutic studies to include tlte conditions of understanding. Gadamer's 
Itermeneutics can provide a basis for developing a writingacro$$ the curricu- 
lumapproachin which readingand writing are tied to a disciplinary method- 
ology, a genuine context, a set of conventions, and a content. 

Crismore, Avon. ''Initiating students into critical thinking, reading, 
and writing about texts." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the Modem Language Association, 1987. 18pp. [ED 288 202] 

Develops a method for increasing critical thinking skills among basic 
writers by using textbook journals. 

Goldsmith, E. "Fostering fluent readers and writers," 1981. 7pp. [ED 
252CT2] 

hi recent characterizations of readingand writing, the distinctions melt 
into each other so timt one definition serves for both: both are the creation of 
meaning. In the act of creating meaning, readers become writers and writers 
become readers. While reading is primarily receptive and writingis primarily 
productive, fluency in reading is very much a product of productive abilities, 
and fluency in writing is very much a product of receptive abilities. 

Hemming, Heather. "Graduate research: Reviews and commentary: 
The role of reading as a metacognitive monitor in the composing 
process of first grade writers," ReadingCanada Lecture, 5 (4), Win- 
ter 1987, pp. 254-265. 

^ Investigates the use or nonuse of reading as a metacognitive monitor in 
first graders composing, titepattents of contexts related to conscious monitor- 
ingm/ reading^ and tlte writer 's awareness oftlie various monitoring roles that 
reading plays in writing. Concludes tliat reading to monitor during composing 
emerges in different contexts for dijferentstudetits. 
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McGinley, William, and Tiemey, Robert J. Reading and Writing as Ways 
of Knowing and Learning. Technical Report No. 423. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Bolt, Berantkand Newman, Inc., 1988. 19pp. [ED 
294136] 

Literacy should be viewed as the ability to enlist a repertoire of discourse 
for'nlS to explore unuexiend ihinkingand leant ing. In this view of literacy and 
literacy learning, various forms ofreadingand writing are seen as distinct 
ways ofhiowing and acquiring knowledge for one's awn purposes. Helping 
students acquire a ''critical literacy'* — tlie ability to use reading and writing 
for purposes that exceed those most often associated with minimum compe- 
tence—is of utmost importance, ana may warrant a reconceptualization of 
literacy learning tliat would entail a critical analysis of current principles and 
practices dominating how reading and writing are used and taught across tJte 
grades. 

McGonigal, Elizabeth. ''Correlative thinking: Writing analogies about 
literature,'' English Journal 77 (1), January 1988, pp. 66-67. 

Explains haw analogies teach students to read critically as well as hide- 
pendently. Presents examples of student-written analogies, and notes tltat this 
exercise gives students confidence in tMr powers of literary interpretation. 

Moffett, James. "Reading and writing as meditation," Language Arts, 
60 (3), March 1983, pp. 315-322, 332. 

Explores tlie similar and different zvays tliat reading and writing influence 
consciousness^ Summarizes the relationship between readin^and writingas 
meditation-^i vxiy of modifying inner speech or composing in tlie mind, 

Newkirk, Thomas. "Young Writers as Critical Readers," Language 
Arts, 49 (5), May 1982, pp. 451-457. 

Transcripts of writing conferoices and of interviews with students illus- 
trateboth tliechanges in me way students evaluzte writing and tlieteaching 
stratefjies tliat sliarpci i evaluative skills, 

Newkirk, Thomas, (Ed.) Only Connect: Uniting Reading and Writing, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey: Boynton/Cook Publishers, Inc., 
1986. 262pp. [ED 281 223; not available from EDRS.] 

Drawn from talks given at a conference held at the University oft^ew 
Hampshire in October 1984, the papers in this collection explore tlie relate n- 
$hip of composition to reading and literature studies, 

Pearson, P. David, and Tierney, Robert J. On Becoming a Thoughtful 
Reader: Learning to Read lih a Writer, Reading Education Report 
No. 50. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Bolt,Beranekand Newman, 
Inc.; Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, Center for the Study of 
Reading, 1984. 52pp. [ED 247 530] 

Addressing tlie question of how schools and teachers can foster an ad- 
vanced level ofreading awareness among secondary students, this paper fo- 
cuses on the similarity in language used to describe recent research on both tlie 
composing process and comprehension as acts of constructing meaning. It 
presents a perspective on the reading-writing relationship, and argues tliat tlie 
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thoughtful reader is one who reads as \fcompo3ima text for yet another reader 
who lives within. ^ r o j :^ 

Petersen, Bruce T., (Ed.) Convergences: Transactions in Readingand Writ- 
ing Urbana, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of Enclish, 
1986. 274pp. {ED 265 568] 

Explores tlie relationship between readingand writing. 

Price, Marian. ''Reader response in the teaching of composition/' 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Florida College 
English Association, 19u}\ 17pp. [ED 292 129] 

As an interesting development in recent literary criticism, reader response 
can enlmnce a composition class in many ways. Reader response, byincorpo- 
ratmgbpthmtellect and feeling into an aestmic reaction to literature, restores 
the subjectiveaspecttlmt some forms of criticistr 'my. 

Silvers, Penny. "Process writing and the reaauijcoimection," Reading 
Teac}ier,39 (7), March 1986, pp. 684-688. 

Discusses tliecliange in educatioml philosophy of a raiding specialist with 
a skill-based background who learned the importance ojieaaibw language, 
reading, and writingas processes rather tlian as subskills. Describes tlie tech- 
niques she used to help her students become th inking readers and writers. 

Squire, James R. "Composing and comprehending: Two sides of the 
same basic process," Language Arts, 60 (5), May 1983,pp. 581-589. 

Argues tliat composingand comprehendingare process-oriented thinking 
skills tliat arebasicaliy interrebted, and suggests ways that these skills can m 
taught. 

Stemglass, Marilyn S. "Writing based on reading: Reading based on 
writing." Paper presented at the 34th Annual Meeting of the 
Conference on College Composition and Communication, 1983. 
10pp. [ED 234 389] 

Wfien using outside sources in ikeir writing, students must learn to 
balance efficiency with effectiveness. Yet they must guard against being overly 
explicit, boring their readers with too obvious causal connections. By using 
their own prior knowledge and experience to resliape the source material, 
writerscan introduce new information andarouse the readers' interest. Stu- 
dents must realize ttiat tliey can fulfill their own intentions as writers only by 
satisfying their readers' needs. 

Tierney, Robert J. "Reading-writing relationships: A glimpse of some 
facets," ReadingCanadaLecture,3 {2), Summer 1985, pp. 109-116. 

Discusses three facets of reading-writing relationships: 1 ) the processes 
underlying reading and writing; 2) the communicative contexts influencing 
readingand writing; and 3) the learning outcomes derived from readingana 
wriUng, including the influence of reading upon writing and writing upon 
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Van DeWeghe, Richard. ''Making and remaking meaning: Develop- 
ing literary responses through purposeful, informal vmting/' En- 
glish Quarterly, 20 (1), Spring 1987, pp. 38-51 . 

Examines liuwsiudents make and revise meaning wlwn writing in pur- 
poseful, informal mays about tJieir interpretation of literc^' texts. Reveals five 
vxiys in which students develop tlieir understanding of literature through 
writing. Suggests a mutually enriching reading-writing process of interpreta- 
tion. 

Weltzien, O, Alan. ''Readers, writers and thesis distribution." Paper 
presented at the 37th Annual Meeting of the Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication, 1986. 33p. [ED 273 952] 

Examines the effectiveness ojessaus incoi'porating tlic tliesis statement at 
the beginning with essays in which the thesis point is spread throughout or 
placea at the end. Finds tliat the empliasis when teaching argumentation 
should be on point distribution throughout an essay rather tlian point place- 
mentat thcbeginning or endbecause point distribution leadswrilers togreater 
versatility in discourse, 

Wentworth, Michael. "Writing in the literature class," Journal ofTeach- 
ingWitinz 6 (1), Springl987,pp. 155-162. 

Hotcs tJiat wlicn assigned writing topics requiring sophisticated reading, 
students circumvent interpretation ay rewriting the text in their personal 
idiom. Suggests tliat sinryneaningis discovered through process, students 
should be given numerous opportunities to respond to me same text Offers 
several kinds of response activities, 

V/illiams, Harriet. "Jakobsen's schema of communication in the liter- 
ature class: Teaching critical readingandwritingskills," TmJnng 
English in the Two-Year College, 12 (1), February 1985, pp. 57-63. 

Outlinesan introductory litemturecours^^whereinstudentslearn toapply 
Jakobsen 's schem of tlic commimications process to the analysis of a variety of 
readings, both as a means of improving their critical reading skills and as a 
heuristic device fortheessays they write on the reading, 

Wrobleski, Diane. "Finding a meaning: Reading, writing, thinking 
applications: Double entry notebooks, literature logs, process 
journals." Paperpresented at the 4th Annual Meetingof the Na- 
tional Council or Teachers of English Spring Conference, 1985. 
14pafED264569] 

Tliree different ways of integrating writing and thinking into the class- 
room are using double entry nolebooks,litcrature logs, and process journals. 

Perspectives on Writing as a Social Process 

Beers, Susan E. "Questioning and peer collaboration as tech- 
niques for thinkingand writingabout personality," Teaching of Psy- 
chology, 13 (2), April 1986, pp. 75-77. 

Reports a strategy (or integrating questioning and essay writing in a 
course on personality. Students wrote sample essay questions mich were then 
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discussed and classified according to Bloom 's taxonomy. Rough drafts of essays 
were discussed in small groups. 

Burleson, Brant R., and Rown, Katherine E. "Are social-cognitive 
ability and narrative writing skill relatf:d?" Written Communica' 
tion, 2 (1), January 1985, pp. 2543. 

Reports findings of one study tliat reanalyzed research data allegedly 
demonstrating a suvstantial relationship between social cogjiitive ability and 
narrative wrifing skills, and another tlrnt collected original data. Reveals no 
relationship betzveen social cognitive ability and rated quality of narrative 
essays. Discusses findings in terms of a theoretical model of the relationship 
between cognitive abilities, discourse aims, and discourse models. 

Clines, Raymond H. "Collaboration and the inadequacy of current 
ntodeb of composition/' Paper jpresen ted at the 37th Annual 
Meeting of the Conference on College Composition and Commu- 
nication, 1986. 12pp. [ED 269 789] 

Wliile models of expressive writing are supposed to encourage individuals 
to look within and release wliat is good and true, growing up witnsuch a model 
may be countcy reductive in tharwriters may never learn to take advantage of 
social interaction tliat might be of help in the invention and prewriting stage, 
and thus (ail to realize the benefits of collaboration. Viewing writing in a 
coUaboraiivecontcxt means tliat ivriting teachers must achtoimedge tliat they 
cannot always solve writing problems ay working with individuals alone, 

Cunneen, Sally. "Leamingto tell our stories/' Paper presented at the 
34th annual Meeting of the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication, 1983. 18pp. [ED 234 383] 

In an interdisciplinary curricutumfor adults, four seminars xvere created 
tliat presented literature as reading, encouraged writing, and met tlie adult 
concern for relevance and sliared learning. Vie four seminars focused on basic 
human concerns and relationshivs in a sequential ladder, Jingfrom individ- 
ual to interpersonal to social ana intellectual contexts. 

Ede, Lisa. "What is social about writing as a social process?" Paper 
presented at the 39th Annual Meetingof the Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication, 1988. 12pp. [ED 293 151] 
Advocates of a social constructivist view of writing have been able to 
cliallenge dominant cogtiitivist and expressionist paradigms surprisingly 
quickly. However^ when tested in the classroom, attempts at collaborative 
writing often fail. In addition, tlwappropriatenessof the dominant metaphor of 
wriiingas a social processposition, "'community,' is questionable. Writing is 
not only cooj^^ation and identification but also competition and divisioni not 
only a refiection of reality but also a deflection. Vui curren t advocacy of writing 
as a social process may liave permitted the escape of a potentially painful 
awaraiess of tlw writing teacher's role in ifw educational system— not ivanting 
to recognize in tltese theories tliat teaching is work^ as is learning for students. 
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Gorrell, Donna. ''Writine assessment and the new approaches/' r 

f)resented at the 39tn Annual Meeting of the Conference on c!ol- 
ege Composition and Communication, 1988. 12pp. [ED 296 334] 
An examination ofapproaclics to teaching writing and liow tlicy rdalc to 
tests may help writing teachers discover some mys of improving students' 
scores on writing tests. George Hillocks in "Research on mitten Composition" 
describes four instructional approaches: vresentatioml, natural process, envh 
ronmentaland individualizca. Vie latest preoccupation in writingsecms to be 
narcissism— classifying and teachingwriting from asocial, transactional, or 
episleinic perspective, nstudetits are tobcprepared adequately 
writing, including the test essay, tlicy need to be made aware of now situations 
differ mciotically. Students nee^i to hiow tliat there are many forms ofdis- 
course to suit many rlietc. ical situations. 

Harris, Joseph. ''Community: A keyword in the teaching of writing." 
Paper presented at the 39th Annual Meeting of the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication, 1988. 17pp. [ED 293 
156] 

Raymond William's histoncal analysis of the "community" and tlie "indi- 
vidual is useful for looking critically at the notion of discourse communities. 
Recent "sociar tiieories ofwritingliavc invoked the iden of community in ways 
tliat seem at once sweepingand vague, for they fail to s \ats the operating rules 
or boundaries of such communities. Writing tfieory needs to form a "positive 
opposing" term for discourse community, one tliat will view writers as social 
individuals— as persons who are not only acted upon by the social discourses of 
which tlwyare part but also who can act to resist ana cliange the demands of 
thosediscourses as well. 

Harris, Joseph, ''Egocentrism and differentre." Paper presented at the 
38th A nnual Meeting of the Conference on College Composition 
andCommunication,1987. 12pp. [ED 280078] 

Vic comtivist view of composition suggests that if students are suppli^ 
with o set of writing strate^es, theyu)ill team to think in more complex and 
pqwerftilways, observing their own ideasandwritingfrom another person's 
viewpoint. On tlie other liaud, some social critics argue ttiat courposition 
teachers need to Mp tlieir students enter into a new sort of discourse— one lliat 
"invents the university...to try on the peculiar ways oj knowing, selecting, 
evaluating, reporting, concluding, and arguing tlmt define thediscourseofour 
community" (Bartholoniae). 

Kurfiss, Joanne. "Capitalizing on collaboration: Using groups to help 
students write better drafts," 1986. 27pp. [ED 295 164] 

By amlyzin^writing assignments, anticipcAing and diagnosing student 
problems, and introducing necessary skills through appropriate exercises, stu- 
dentscan beprovided witncogjiitive and social supports tliat help than address 
tiUicliallenges of academic writing. 

LeFe vre, Karen Burke. Invention as a Social Act. Studies in Writing & 
Rhetoric. Carbondale, IKSnois: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1987. 186pp. [ED 277048] 
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Working from both literary and composition tlieory, this bookargues that 
American conipcsition theory and ]7edagogy of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries is founded on the Platonic view tliat invention is a solitary act in 
which tlie individual, drawing upon innate knowledge and mental structures, 
searcliesfortlie truth, using introspective self-examination and lieuristic meth- 
ods of various kinds. 

McCleary, William J. "The movement from personal to group identity 
in expressive discourse/' Paper presented at the 36th Annual 
Meetmg of the Conference on College Composition and Commu- 
nication, 1985-25pi5. [ED 255 925] 

A number of questions liave been raisedabout James Kinneavy's theory of 
expressive discourse, among tlwm tlieproblem ofhawsomany different j^enres, 
from thepersoml essay to the Declaration oflndependence, can be lumped 
under one aim—self-emession. Another is why self-^ 
of the aims to be divided into twogemral types (persoml and group). NeailyaU 
such questions are cleared up if self-expression is seen as a process, a movement 
from personal to group identify. 

Nees Hatlen, Vireinia. "Collaborating on writing assignments: A 
workshop with theoretical implications/' foumal of Teaching Writ- 
ing, 4 {2), Fall 1985, pp. 234-246. 

^ Reports on an interaisciplimry teachers' workshop procedure for collabo- 
rating on theme and essay question assignment wnting. Outlines the process 
of examining^assignments and describes the discussion of one assimment 
criticized in tiie workshop. 

Newkirk, Thomas. ''Direction and misdirection in peer response/' 
College Composition and Communication, 35 (3), October 1984, pp. 
301-311. V / 

, DescriifCs the methodology and results of a study of the differences between 
instructors evaluations of student papers and the evaluations of other stu- 
dents. The results indicated titat instructors and college freshmen use different 
criteria and stances when judging student work. 

Rijlaarsdam, G. Effeclen van Leerlingenrepcns op Aspecten van 
Slelvaardigheid, SCO Rapport 88 (Effects of Student Peer Feedback on 
Some Aspects of (Written) Co77iposition Skills. Foundation Center for 
Educational Research Report 88). Amsterdam University, Nether- 
lands, 1986. 183pp. [ED 284 207] 

Examines whether aprogram of writing instruction based onpeer feedback 
would wiprovewritingbetter tlian instruction based on teacher feedback. Finds 
tliat there zvas no difference between the programs on writing performance and 
psychological variables, which suggests that perhaps feedback received from 
peers is of lower qual ity tlian tliat received from teachers, or perhaps feedback is 
not all iliat important. 

Whitloclc. Roger. 

Making writing groups work: Modifying Elbow's 
teacherless writinggroup for the classroom, 1977-1987." Paper 
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{)resented at the 38th Annual Meeting of the Conference on Col- 
ege Composition and Communication, 1987. 9pp. [ED 284 284] 

Peter Elbow's concepts of yointinz" ""summarizing/' "tellin?/ and 
"showing" can form an effective methoajor training students »i, ^ reader- 
based feedback to peer writing. 

Models of Composition and the Writing Process 

Aderson, Chris. ''Essay: Hearsay evidence and second-class citizen- 
ship.'' College English, 50 (3), March 1988, pp. 300-308. 

Suggests tJuit me essay, despite its second-class status in academia, is a 
compelivtg form. Argues tliat articles have replaced essays as a result of 
poststructuralist criticism and its vreoccupation with ontoiogical cjuestions, 
resulting in a set of highly technical terms an d conceptually difficult problems 
zvhich exclude the casual reader, 

Arrington, Philiip, and Rose, Shirley K. "Prologues to what is possi- 
ble: Introductions as metadiscourse," College Composition and 
Communicaiion,38 (3), October 1987, pp. 306-318. 

Discusses problems of writing introductions in light of tlie tltcories ofK P. 
Crice, C. Altieri, K, Burke, and Aristotle, illustrated with scientific writing, 
rhetorical criticism, and student letters and essays. Approaches the introduc- 
tion as text both about subject matter and about Uie intended reader, situation 
invoked, and writers own persom, 

Balajthy, Ernest. "Process writing in the intermediate grades: Magical 
panacea or oversold cliche?' Paper presented at the Conference 
on Language and Literacj^, 1986. 19pp. [ED 275 004] 

Explores two key themes important to the successful implementation of 
writing process instruction:!) teacliers' needs to understand the philosophies 
and tJieories underlying writing process approaches; and 2) teachers' needs to 
assume the role of researcher in their classrooms to understand their studen ts ' 
writing needs and to determine hoiv iheir strategies meet or fail to meet those 
needs. 

Bereiter, Carl, and Scardamalia, Marlene. The Psychology of Written 
Composition. The Psychology of Education anci Instruction Series. 
Hillsdale, New Jersey: Lawrence Erlbaum Associations, Inc., Pub- 
lishers, 1987. ($24.95) 389pp. [ED 279 025; not available from 
EDRS.] 

Aimed both at readers interested in cognition and/or writing and at 
instructional psychologists, this bookexplores the notion tliat various writing 
strategies involve different kinds of thinking, which ultimately affect thewrit- 
ten product. 

Berlhoff, Ann E. "Is teaching still possible? Writing, meaning, and 
higher order reasoning," College English, 46 (6), December 1984, 
pp. 743-755. 

Assesses Ihe Jiazards of cognitive development models and the positivist 
views of language tliat support them. Considers how alternative views of 
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language and learning can help develop a method of teadr/Ag tliat views 
reaamg and zvritingas mterpretation ana the rnaking of meaning. 

Comprone, Joseph J. ''Literary theory and composition: Creating 
communities of readers and writers/' Paper presented at the 36th 
Annual Meeting of the Conference on College Composition and 
Communication, 1985. 15pp. [ED 254 855] 

A theory of interpretation developed from the composition scholar's rating 
and revision of literary theory can effectively serve as a core theory in writin g 
across the amiculum programs. 

Edwards, Bruce L., Jr. ''Rhetoric, alchemy and heuristic procedures: 
Some epistemological Questions." Paper presented at the 33rd 
AnnualMeetingof theConferenceon College Composition and 
Communication, 1982. 15pp. [ED 220 861] 

An examimtion of parallel developments in literary theory and of their 
ejects on composition tlteory reveals that composition theorists are faced with 
two emergingepistemological alternatives: an epistemic view oftJie composing 
act or a heuristic one. Alteuristic view offers a self confessed but controllea 
subjectivism tliat lias truth as its goal while denying tliat absolute truth is 
self-evident. A heuristic view is needed to reinvigorate tlie teaching of writing 
and to keep tltewriting act meaningful in a technological society. 

Englert, Carol Sue, and Raphael, Taffy E. "Constructing well formed 
prose: Process, structure, and metacognitive knowledge," Bccep- 
tionalChildren, 54(6), April 1988, pp. 513-20. 

TIte expositorywritingdifpculties of exceptional students are examined in 
relationship to tJtewritingvrocess, expository text structures, and students' 
metacognihveknowkd^.ApproachestotJwteachingofexvositoryzoritingare 
discussed, and a dialogic approach, involving teacher rtoaeling and a series of 
thinksheets, is descriBed. 

''Facets: The most promising research for teaching English," English 
Jc'^rnal, 76 (1), January 1987, pp. 18-21. 

""msiders: 1) research by George Hillocks using metaanalysis toexamine 
four. ..odes of composition instruction;!) roleplaying in classrooms to improve 
student writing of persuasive letters or opinion essays; 3 ) the process approach 
to English instruction, which allows for tite cotnplex nature of individual 
learning styles; and 4) resources for promisip^^^ 'search for the teaching of 
English. 

Flower, Linda. "Response to Anthony i . ^sky, review of Linda 
Flower, Probleni'SolvingStrategiesforWriting," College Composition 
and Communication, 35 (1), February 1984, pp. 96-97. 

Flower defends her book "Problem-Solving Strategies for Writing " stat- 
ing that^ontrary to Petrosky's interpretation^it does not take an out- 
moded, logical positivist view of communication theory tliat treats thought as 
an object to be transferred while ignoring the constructivist nature of both 
readingand writing. 
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Hays, Janice N., et al, (Eds.) The Writer's Mind: Writing as a Mode of 
Thinking. Urbana, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish, 1983. 261pp. [ED 233 366] 

Prepared by educators, theoreticians, and researchers, tlie 24 papers in this 
collection address the connections and interdependenciesbetzveen writing and 
cognition. Paper topics include: 1) rhetoric and romanticism; 2) cognitive 
immaturity and remedial college writers; 3) current brain research and tlte 
comvc^ingprocess; 4) recoveringand discovering treasures oftlie mind; and 5) 
unaersianaingcomposing. 

Hashimoto, Irvin. ''Structured heuristic procedures: Their limita- 
tions," College Composition andCommunicationr 36 (1), February 
^985, pp. 73^1. 

Discusses factors that interfere with students' effective use of heuristic 
procedures for invention in composition. 

Hull, Glynda, and Bartholomae, David. ''Teaching writing a.s learning 
and process," Education Leadership^ 43 (7), April 1986, pp. 44-53. 

Fundamental changes are needed in English classes if writing is to be 
taught. Students must have time to write, and Uiey must liave someone reading 
ana responding to tlieir writing. Students need to pau attention to tlieir writing 
and to the writing of others, and this writing should be as important as 
zvelUhiown literary xoorks. 

Keith, Philip M. " Shaping at the point of utterance rather than after- 
wards. Paper presented at tne24th Annual Meetingof the Min- 
nesota Council of Teachers of English, 1983. 10pp. [ED 240 552] 

According to James Britton, too much empJiasis is beingplaced currently 
on revision. Britton notes that 1) concentrating on the reader in teaching 
mitingcan disturb tlie writer's ability to formulate wliat he or she wants to 
say; 2) the essence of the writingprocess is not writing something to be cleaned 
uplater, but rather creatingconnections between ideas; 3) apreciseand explicit 
mastery of the rules of writing can obstruct effective writing; and 4) writing 
develops in a CO) , lex relationship to speech and not by a process of differenti- 
atingbetzoeen spoken and written discourse 

Kinneavy, James L. "The process of writing: A philosophical base in 
hermeneutics," Journal of Advanced Composition, 7 (1-2), 1987, pp. 
1-9. 

Responds to an overly narrow view of process by applying Martin 
Heide^er's concept of interpretation to writing. Suggests Heidegger's 
foresiructure" is a useful model to give depth to problems in rhetoric and 
composition. 

Kraft,RichardF."TheLos Altos writing project," 1986.55pp. [ED 289 
811] 

Vie intent of this guide is to encourage teachers to Iiave students write, 
bothjormallyand informally^ on a systematic basis. Three types ofwritingare 
emphasized:!) journal writ nig; 2) research paperwriting; and 3) essay writ- 
ing. 
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MacDonald, Susan Peck. 'Troblem definition in academic writing,'' 
Colle^ English, 49 (3), March 1987,pp. 315-331. 

Describes problem deftnition in araaemic writing as existing on a contin- 
uum, with literary in terpretation necr one end and scientific wri ting nea r tlie 
other. Examines the consequences of this for undergraduate literature and 
composition assignments. 

Moore, Michael T. ''The relationship between the originality of essays 
and variables in the problem-discovery process: A study of cre- 
ative and noncreative middle school students." Paper presented 
at the 8th Annual Meeting of Eastern Research Association, 1985. 
9pp. [ED 263 209] 

Examines problem-finding beftavior of artists as the first step in tlie 
creative process. Findings suggest tlmt 1) writers and artists who exhibit a 
concernjqr problem-discovery at the problem formulation stajge will have tlie 
most ongim products; and!) during composmg, writing, or Rawing, writers 
and artists sltare similarities in promem-discovery cognitive strategies even 
though tlie medium differs. 

Newkirk, Thomas. "The hedgehog or the fox: The dilemma of wri ting 
development," Language Arts, 62 (6V ^ jtober 1985, pp. 593-603. 

Argues tliat James Moffett's influential model of a young writer's develop- 
ment is flawed because it depicts liginning writers as being far more limited 
tl n tlieyare. 

Newkiik, Thomas. "How students read student papers: An explor- 
atory study," Written Communication, 1 (3), July 1984, pp. 283-305. 

Uses protocol analysis to compare written evaluations given to two stu- 
dent papers by college freshmen with those of instructors of freshman omposi- 
tion. Concludes tlmt many student"^ apply criteria that are signifia ntly and 
consisten tly different from those of instructors. 

Newkirk, Thomas. "Is the Bay Area Model the answer?" English 
Education, 15 (3), October 1983, pp. 161-166. 

Examines someofthebasicaasumptions of the Bay Area Writing Project 
andcontrasts themoaelwith the institute model developed at tlie University of 
Vermont and by the New Hampshire Writing Program. 

Puma, Vincent, et al "Coignitive approaches to writing: An intro- 
ductory annotated bibfioeraphy,'' 1983. 7pp. [ED 233375] 

Viisannoiated bibliography introduces the novice to current or significant 
ivorks on the application of cognitive psychology methodologies to the writing 
process. The bibliography is arranged in four sections: 1 ) an overview of the 
topic tltat includes anthologies, essays and papers; 2) relevant publications of 
Linda Flower and John Hayes, the specialists in thearea to date; 3) a represen- 
tative sample of applications, models, and continuing research; and 4) evalua- 
tive articles on theapproadi in general. 

Raphael, Taffy E.,effl/. Students' Metaco^itive Knowledge about Writing. 
Research Series No. 176., East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State 
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University, Institute for Research on Teaching, 1986. 45pp. [ED 
274999] 

To deteminestudents'metacognitivehiowledjgeoftlwexpos ing 
process, a study analyzed fifth and sixth graders' ^ctarative, procedural, ana 
condiHoml knowledge by means oj group questionnaires and individual inter- 
vieivs at all stages of their participation in one of three year-long writing 
programs. Vie programs empltasized social context, purpose, and audience, 
ana/or the use of text structure knowledge in writing. Results suggested titat 
creating a social context enlmnced students' awareness of audience, purpose, 
and the d ifferen t aspects oftlie writing process. 

Stemglass, Marilyn S. ''Introspective accou nts of expository writing." 
Paper presented at the 37th Annual Meeting of the Coiuerence on 
College Composition and Communication, 1986. 13pp. [ED 270 
825] 

To study tzvo aspects of the composing process— goal-settingandrisk-tak- 
ing, Englishand reading graduate students were given a set of readings on the 
topic ofintrospection anaasked to write weekly papers in response. 

Wall, Susan V. ''The languages of the text: What even good students 
need to know about re-v/ntiwg," Jourml ofAdvanceaComposition, 7 
(1-2), 1987, pp.31-40. 

Suggests the distinction between reseeingand rewriting is tlie difference 
between substitution and combination. Claims tItat the epistemic approach 
imagines composition as a process through which tke writer might learn 
something, ana sees texts as indetenninate, open to further interpretation. 

Whatley, Carol A. "Focusing in the composing process: The develop- 
ment of a theory of rhetorical invention," 1982. 31pp. [ED 247570] 
To develop a theory of invention tItat would includCboth generation and 
selection of material for written composition, tliefour major current tlieories of 
invention loere considered. Since only one— prewriting— included a selection 
componen t and was limited in several ways, a psychotherapeutic tlieory-focus- 
ing was adapted to the composing process in accordance with the principles 
tltat underlie adequate rhetorical tlieories. TIte resulting theory, which focuses 
on the composition process, was field tested to extend and refine it and to 
develop methods for its use in a wide variety of writingsit nations. 

Winterowd, W. Ross. Composition/Rhetoric: A Synthesis. Carbondale, 
Illinois: Southern Illinois University Press, 1986. ($16.95) 359pp. 
[ED 271 789; not available from EDRS.] 

Arguing tltat practice without theory is destructive, this book deals with 
the tlieory,^ pliilosophy, and application of a variety of subjects within the area 
of composition. 

Veit, Richard. "Requiem for a shibboleth, or has 'process' outlived its 
usefulness?" Paper presented at the 38th Annual Meeting of the 
Conference on College Composition and Communication, 1987. 
13pp. [ED 285 192] 
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A glance at new textbooks or ads in composition journals will show that 
besides "imting" and '^readinz" theword "process" appears more often than 
any oth^mra* Composition nasjollorwed other theoretical notions in the air 
and turned from analyzing finished essays to examining the processes which 
produced them. Procedures for writingin identifiable stages nave always been 
taught, but a better cognitive model does not automatically result in better 
teaching. 

Voss, Ralph F- "Janet Emig's 'The composing process of twelfth 
graders': A reassessment/' College Composition and Communication, 
34 (3), October 1983, pp. 278-283. 

Reviews Emig's methodology^ highlighting both the timeliness of her 
study, and the flaws in her generalizations about writing teachers' expertise. 
Camionsagfiinst depending upon hxr results and those of similar studiesas the 
final word on the zoriting process. 

Rhetorical Considerations: 
Meanings Voices and Audience 

Anson, Chris M. "Audience, dissonance, and invention: A method for 
reducing egocentrism in students' writing," Exercise Excliange, 30 
(2), Spring 1985, pp. 12-14. 

Presents a procedural model for use as a prewriting strategy to help 
students "decenter" or distance themselves from their writing ana avoid tlie 
geyieralities tltat characterize egocentric writing. Vie model provides opposing 
viewpoints in a student's analysis of problems or issues. 

Anson, Chris M. "Exploring the dimensions of purpose in college 
writing," 1985. 31pp. [ED 274964] 

Focusing on purpose in the writing of college freshmen, a study examined 
the ivriting processes and }iow tltey related to the conceptions of purpose of four 
freshmen enrolled in a composition course at Indiana Uriiversity. Discourse- 
Txised interviews were conducted before and after the students conipleied three 
tasks designed to vary their choice of audience, mode, and focus. Results 
support a writingpedagpgy in which a qualitative reformulation of students' 
discoursemodehtsmorecenhal to their cofitifiuedlearnihgtltanisthequanti- 
tativeacquisitihh or mastery of certain discourse-specific skUIs, 

Dickerson, Mary Jane. "A voice of one's own: Creating writing identi- 
ties." Paper presented at the 39th Annual Meeting of the Confer- 
ence on College Composition and Communication, 1988. 11pp. 
[ED 294 178] 

Theabilih/to infuselanguagewithc}ualitiesofthehumuii voice in theact 
ofspeakingis wliat aistinguiskes autobiography as a genre and makes it most 
suited to teaching students subtle features iriJieretu in the complex act of 
v/riting. 

Ede, Lisa, and Lunsford, Andrea. "Audience addressed/audience 
invoked: The role of audience in composition," College Composi- 
tionand Communication, 35 (2), May 1984, pp.155-171. 
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Explores the role that audience plays in composition tlieoryand pedagogy 
by demonstrating tliat the arguments advocated by each side in the dehate 
oversimplify tlieact ofmakingmeaning through written discourse. 

Elbow, Peter. ''Closing my eyes as I speak: An argument for ignoring 
audience/' College English, 49 (1), January 1987, pp. 50-69. 

Claims tltat, in certain situations^ writer-based prose can be better tlian 
reader-based prose. Offers practical guidelines about audience. 

Ewald, Helen Rothschild. "The 'model' reader: Audiences within 
genres." Paper presented at the 37th Annual Meeting of the Con- 
ference on College Composition and Communication, 1986. 12pp. 
[ED 269 801; not aveiilable from EDRS.] 

With the advent of the process approach to teaching writing, the use of 
oducts or models in tlie composition classroom has aeclined, replaced by 
uristic exploration of the rhetorical situation, with special empliasis on 
audience amly sis. 

Flitterman-King, Sharon. "The role of the response journal in active 
reading," Quarterly oftheNational Writing Project and the Center for 
the Study of Writing, 10 (3), July 1988, pp. 4-11. 

Claims tJiat the real value of a response journal is tltat it enables readers to 
make meaning as they read, to be actively involved in their own learning 
process. 

Freedman, Sarah Warshauer, (Ed.) TheAcauisition of Written Language: 
Response and Revision. WritingResearcniMultiaisciplinary Inquiries 
into the 'Nature of Writing Series. Norwood, N^w Jersey: Ablex 
Publishing Corporation, 1985. ($24.95) 294Dp. [ED 265 553; not 
available from EDRS.] 

Viewing writing as both a form of language learningand an intellectual 
skill, this book presents essays on how writers acquire trusted inner voices and 
the roles that schools and teachers can play in helping student writers in the 
learning process. 

KroU, Barry M. "Writing for readers: Three perspectives on audi- 
ence," College Composition and Communication, 35 (2), May 1984, 
pp. 172-85. 

Surveys three current j^rs^^ectives on audience, exploring the strengths 
and weaknesses of each without arguing for tlie superiority of one view. 
Provides a conceptual framework tltat will clarify some of the (flings composi- 
tion tlieorists can mean when tliey talk about the writer's audience. 

Newkirk, Thomas. "Looking for trouble: A way to unmaskour read- 
ings," College English, 46 (6), December 1984, pp. 756-766. 

describes an approach to teaching introductory college literature courses 
tlta t allows students to engage text directly without help from critical analysis 
papers and to express feelings of frustration, confusion, and anger in decipher^ 
ing the meaning of the text. Points out ways in which the text gives rise to 
compreliension difficulties. 
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Roen, Duane H., and Willey, R. J, ''The effects of audience awareness 
on drafting and revising,'' Research in the Teaching of English, 22 (1), 
February 1988, pp. 75-83, 

Studies origimjand revised essays of 60 university freshmen to determitte 
theeffectsofattention to audience on improving overall composition auality. 
Finds audience attention effective as a revising strategy but more effective as a 
drafting strategy. 

Walker, Helen L. "Decentering: Its place in the writing process/' 1986. 
55pp. [ED 283 150] 

Decentering, as defined by Jean Piaget, occurs when the mind considers 
and coordimtes experience from more than one perspective. Focusing on 
decentering in tivo parts oftJiezvritin^process-discoveryandaudienceaware' 
ness--a study examined the relationship between the personal and impersonal 
decentering abilities of college freshmen and their overall writing abilities. 
Finds tliat writers who rateliigh in overall writing ability usually possess 
strongpersomldnd impersomi decentering abilities, and vice versa. 

WI!ley, R.J. "Audience awareness and critical essays on literature: 
Helping students become part of an interpretive community." 
Paper presented at the 39th A nnual Meeting of the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication, 1988. 26pp. [ED 294 
229] 

Before students are able to write fairly original, successful, critical essays 
on literature, they need to become experienced members of the audience for 
whom they will write, sitaring fully the social context ofcritical writing by 
becoming part of an interactive, intipTyretive community. Titis reader-response 
technique appears to be the best critical viewpoint for the freshman composition 
class to adopt. 
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